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A Standard Food Page 


Chicago, Sept. Ist, 1921. 


To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


May we not give you a brief “preachment” on Standard 
Quality Foods? Often housewives, who are splendid cooks, and 
who use the utmost care and precision in the assembling of their 
recipes, rob themselves of the good results that should follow, 
by the use of some unknown product, which they are induced 
to buy through the aid of lotteries, gifts, premium coupons, soap 
clubs, tea and coffee peddlers or other schemes. One of the most 
common tricks of unscrupulous firms is to pretend to give 
“something for nothing” by presenting premiums with goods 
purchased. These methods are very rarely practiced by regular 
grocers. They are.carried on by peddling wagons of the so-called 
Tea Companies, whose agents (usually irresponsible men), sell- 
ing inferior grades of teas, coffees, spices and baking powders, 


charge an exorbitant price, and give premiums or tickets with 
them. 


Every intelligent housewife knows that these goods are not 
uniform or of merit. Also these goods cannot be guaranteed. If 
anything goes wrong with them, your peddler is miles away. 


In order to feel strictly safe about your bakings, and to in- 
sure the best results, it is necessary to use only Standard goods 
of uniform strength and purity. 


These brands of established merit you can buy from your 
local grocer under his strict guarantee. They are in every way 


very much superior to the unknown brands that are offered at 
your door by the “Something for Nothing” faker. 


Money spent with your grocer comes back to you in full 
value in high grade goods that will bring satisfaction in your 
bakings, while the saving in price will represent double the value 
of the so-called gifts. 


The teacher of cookery in her class work need not fear any 
baking failures if she uses Calumet Baking Powder. Her cakes 
and biscuits will be better “than mother made.” 


Yours for Quality Standard Foods, 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 


4100-4128 Fillmore Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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in colors. 


Actual Size 20x24” 


The supply is limited 


Get your request in early 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Every School in America — 
large or small—old or new— 
that is attempting to teach the 
sciences should have proper 
Laboratory Equipment. 
















Every Teacher familiar with 
Laboratory Furniture knows the 
premier standing of 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 








L® 










Educational _Executives who VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, OKMULGEE, OKLA, 
are considering installation Smith, Rea, Lovitt & Senter, Architects 
of new equipment for. the Equipped with Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 


teaching of Agriculture, Physics, Chemistry, Zoology, Domestic Science or Art, Biology, 















Manual Training, Electricity or Physiography should have a copy of the Kewaunee book 
Just ask for it. 


Address all inquiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 


Laboratory Furniture Experts 
116 Lincoln Street, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Atlanta Alexandria, La. Phoenix Columbus Housto! 
Little Rock Oklahoma City Denver Spokane Jackson, Miss. Toronto, Can 














Pacific Sales Division, Braun Corporation, 363-371 New High St., Los Angeles, Calif. 








An article which has rendered con 
tinuous satisfactory service to sev- 
eral generations of school children is 
sure to be a satisfactory article for 
use in your schools. The overwhelm- 
ing popularity of WHyloplate  black- 
boards among. school officers and 
architects is ample evidence that 
your school rooms should be 
equipped with it. 


Samples furnished upon request. 


Ask your Architect to specify 
uine Old Reliable Hyloplate for 
new building. 


C.F. Weber & Co. 


Exclusive Agency 


985 Market Street 222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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The Kelly Automatic Press with Extension Delivery 
(The Kelly Press is sold with or without Extension Delivery) 


Presswork 


on Kell y cAutomatic and (vlinder Presses ts included 


in the Advanced Printing (Courses 


Tense automatic and cylinder 


presswork is the next advanced 
stepin the technical sequence of print- 
ing which comes after platen press- 
work. This advanced course permits 
of producing larger and more difficult 
pieces of printed matter, such as books 
and color printing. 


Several leading technical high and 
vocational schools provide instruction 
on Kelly Presses, and the services of 
their graduates are in demand by com- 
mercial printshops. 

Specimens of school printing done 
on Kelly Presses sent on request. 

Write to-day. 


F. K. PHILvips, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN ‘TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
RICHMOND, VA, ATLANTA, GA. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


saw it in the Sierra 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
DETROIT, MICH, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, PORTLAND, ORE, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DENVER, COLO, 





Educational News 
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Ee Buy Your Lockers on a Quality Basis 














. : : 
ry As an experienced purchaser of school supplies you k 
Twelve Points nee eae 
.. economy rests largely on quality; buy quality and 
of Superiority 2 reasonable cost and you follow the sound policy 
‘* ‘ | 
Medart Locker quality is unquestioned, Their ut | 
1. Special Locker Stock. been proved during many years by the schools of Dal } 
Made throughout of (5000 lockers), Denver, Colo. (6750 lockers), Min 
a heavy sheet steel for Minn. (4400 lockers). and many others. Medart Lock: 
strength and permanence. economical because their first cost spreads over so long 
Pickled, re-rolled and of useful service. 
patent leveled to insure 
. the smooth surface es- 
3 sential to a high grade | 
finish. | 
‘ . 
i 2. Frame Construction. 
Built on a solid chan- 
> an neled and welded frame he product of many years’ experience in build 
to afford the strongest Lockers, Shelving, Bins, Racks and kindred products. | 
possible support and hold nished in standard flexible units; easily installed. R | 
the locker square and shifted and rearranged when extensions or changes are 
true, so that doors al- ble. 
ways fit and locks always Shipped promptly—exactly when promised. 
4 engage. ; ; wr ne ? ; 
whee oot Our Engineering Service is at your disposal in planr j 
3. Two - Coat Finish. . most economical locker arrangements. This service 'i 
Finished in two coats of and places you under no obligation. Write stating your | 
’ enamel baked on to pre- —we will promptly send helpful literature and data 
went rust and resist de- 
terioration, as well as to M M A | 
provide handsome, per. FAKED MEDART MFG. CO. | 
manent finish. Potomac and De Kalb Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
hed in subsequent advertisements . Ser : 
welve points in detail. Western Office, Rialto Building, San Francisco | 
| 
Everwear Weber 
| 
Playground Superior 
Apparatus Service 
@ 


Playground 


j Equipment 
Playground Equipment embodies all essential and desirable features 





a price within reason. 
The New Everwear Catalog will interest you. Write for a copy. 
Manufactured by EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


should be 


safe and_ serviceable. 


Everws 
and 








Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
Exclusive Agency 
222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
LOS ANGELES 


985 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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WE MUST HAVE TEACHERS 


Good Salaries—Good Locations 
Free Registration—No Commission unless we locate you 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Berkeley Bank Bldg., Berkeley, Calif. 
Denver, Colo. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 





—_— 


SPECI ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU BERKELEY, CALIF. — — ODEON BLDG..ST. LOUIS,M9 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY Gaui cake 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THE PROMOTION OF TEACHERS FROM SMALL TO LARGE SCHOOLS. 


Registration Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, Port- 
land. Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 





SF SOOO SD 





Peeeae=a 


| e 
' 
| LOGaNS ton eacners gency |: 
‘ 
| Fifteenth Year 1 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE BERKELEY OFFICE ‘ 
| n33 Citizens National Bank Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. ' 
i Telephone 14531 Telephone Berkeley 350 : 
$0000 0SSSSSSSSOO6S000 ow oe 030 ee ee ooo oo ooo oo ow owoowowoowooooood 





BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, best service on the Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Rooms 4 and 5 LOS ANGELES 
TIT Market Street BERKELEY 517 Brockman Bldg. 
P} cearny 5959 Phone Berkeley 5239 Phone Broadway 1919 























THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOISE, IDAHO 

W EST SAN DIEGO, CAL. George F. Gorow. Mer. 

Wynne S. Staley, Mgr. ; , CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Tr . 6128 University Ave., . F. Ford, Mgr. 
NEEDS 326 Owl Building COLUMBIA, MISSOURI | 
; ‘ Arthur B. Cline, Mgr. 
Ik THE WEST IS OFFERING THE HIGHEST 
: tACHERS SALARIES EVER PAID TEACHERS Enroll Free | 




















WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 

PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 
‘6 West Pico Street Los Angeles 
oo 9 
‘ r 1 
THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
Established 1867 
: Resources Over $42,000,000.00 
t COMMERCIAL—SAVINGS—TRUST SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS ‘ 
} Corner Twelfth and Broadway, Oakland ' 
1 123s Seventh St., and 1262 23d Ave., Oakland; Cor. Shattuck Ave. and Center St., Berkeley 
bow 
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Brain-Fag and 
Mental Strain 
come frequently from lack of health- 


giving phosphates in the nerve cells 
and tissues, A teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the 
enervated and depleted elements and quench 
the thirst, acting as a splendid tonic and 
Invigorator. Non-alcoholic, pleasant to take 
and readily assimilated. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
A-48 6-18 





Our Patents and Ingenious Improvements Place 


Spencer Delineascopes 


In a Class by 
Themselves 
for 
Simplicity of 
Operation, 
Durability and 
Efficiency 


MODEL 3 
DELINEASCOPE 


will throw upon the screen opaque ob- 
jects, pictures, post-cards, reading mat- 
ter, etc., as well as lantern slides. 

It is equipped with the Spencer Trans- 
poser—a mechanical device for handling 
the lantern slides and giving a “dis- 
solving effect” on the screen unattained 
with other single outfits. 





Catalog Free 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1S “<a 





Sure Protection 


for Every Teacher 


For less than five cents a day you may 
end all worry and fear as a result of pos- 
sible Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, 
which may stop your regular income 
Thousands of teachers have learned to 
depend on T. C. U. to guide them safely 
through the hazards of enforced idlene:s 
and loss of income—very real danger 
which every teacher must face. 


WHAT T. Cc. U. WILL DO FOR YOU 


hn 





f 


It will pay you $50 a month when yo 
are disabled by Sickness or Accident. 


It will pay you $11.67 a week when yo 
are quarantined and your salary stoppe¢ 


It will pay you $25 a month for illness 
that does not confine you to the house, but 
keeps you from your work. 


It will pay operation benefits in ad 
tion to other benefits after your Policy 
has been maintained in force for one yea! 


It will pay you a 20 per cent increase in 
Sick Benefits for two months when you 
are confined in an estabiished hospital. 


It pays regular indemnities of from ¢ 
to $1,500 for major accidents, or for ac 
dental loss of life. All benefits are doubl 
for travel accidents. 


Send for our booklet, which explai: 
T. C. U. Protection in detail, and shi 
you what hundreds of teachers all 0, 
the country think of it. 


37 U 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Fill out, cut off and mail the coupon for infsrmation 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 456 T.C.U, Bldg., Lincoln, Ne. 
I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the wh 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name 





Address = , siguibiegi ch ponnantetatemaanee ‘aie 
(This coupon places the sender under 
obligation.) 
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N the Atlantic Monthly for June were 
two rather remarkable articles con- 
sidering education and how it comes. 
The writer of the one is professor of phil- 
osophy, the other, wife of a Princeton pro- 
fessor but accomplished 

GETTING in her own right as critic 
AN and story teller. The for- 
EDUCATION mer, Professor Wood 
bridge, compares the 

“Freshman of ‘85 with a Freshman of 
1920.” The second, Mrs. Katherine Ful 
lerton Garould, frankly raises the ques 
tion, “what constitutes an educated per- 
son today?’ and in four pages gives a 
Sphinx-like answer. Both writers seek to 
delimit college education, as it is, or by im- 
plication, as it should be with the present 
generation. Thirty-five years ago traditions 
ruled, students were a homogeneous class. 
passed through four years of one common 
set of exercises, their inspiration was in a 
conventional past, there they found their 
standards of judgment in morals and a 
stable civilization; and all education was in 
terms of these conditions. The colleges are 
filled with an endlessly mixed collection of 
youth,—racially, socially, in preparation, in 
ideals, in standards and ambitions: there is 
a maze of multifarious studies not one tenth 
part of which can be pursued in a dozen 
years by any one student; they have no ac- 
cepted traditions of culture to guide their 
choice or aims; in personal behavior and 
social relations an easy tolerance has taken 
the place of fixed standards of judgment 
and morals: and a practice, if not a con- 
scious philosophy, has been substituted for 
loyalty to established codes and institutions. 
Mrs. Garould would seem to hold that much 
of all this change is progress toward better 


things. As summarizing her brilliant discus- 


ea aN 
& 


Eee 





sion—as brilliant as Mr. Woodbridge: 
scholarly, she concludes that the 
mum for our educated person is: “ 

to use one’s native language correctl 
a general notion of the problems of 1 
race, and an idea of how the race has 
tried to solve them—cither mental, 
itual, political or physical; and 
degree of orientation in time. She d 
whether this can be secured, except 
the remarkable man, anywhere out 
of schools. Here is practical agree: 
in the two statements, either explicit! 
the one, or in implication by the oth 
to contemporary social and instituti 
conditions. It is not clear that Profess 
Woodbridge deplores the fact; he a 
it, maybe regretfully, as Mrs. Garoul< 
cepts it with unquestioning faith. 


F the two, Professor W oodbridge’s 
answer would seem to be the mor 
logical, the more consistent: Mrs. Gat 


ould’s, the more popular, the more enter- 


taining, the more radica! 
AND THE at times even. flippan' 
ANSWER J the former be more int 

gent, the latter will b 
erally found more intelligible. The 1 
rests his case upon a principle of sow 
litical and social philosophy; the 
upon current tendencies and practical 
ards. To both the next step is one « 
pediency, but with this difference 
with the former it is a choice of guns 


> 


principles, with the latter of guicing 


opinions and preferences. “No civiliz 
is great,’ says Professor Woodbrus 
“unless it is steadied by a great tra: 
which ennobles public life, gives forn 


stability to public opinion, and creat s 4 


recognized public morality. These 
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exceliences are not the outstanding traits 

anging America” and to the student 
he says, “it is your business to assist in 
making them so.” There is no call for any 
revolution, or radical reshaping of curri- 
ula and organization; but of ideals, the 
of a tradition of culture and 
morality and responsibility and loyalty 
1» high ideals under present -conditions. 
“Start with what you are, not with some 
supposed magical change in you through 
matriculation.” “Our enterprise is hu- 
mane; progressively to develop, by work: 
ing with what we are and what we have, 
the steadying devotion to a great society 
to which we have discovered that we 


long.” R. G. B. 


reation 


\ educational support and administra- 
tion, the schools of the country face 
two important problems. First, the 
spaces where people are crowded and 
lead a more or less artificial life obstruct, 
in manifold ways, the 


POPULATION natural processes of 
AND THE teaching and learning. 
SCHOOLS Second, in the areas 


where the population 
is both limited and scattered, the condi- 
tion calls for legal consolidation and 
sometimes over wide districts. There are 
leven states, with a combined popula- 
tion of 5,000,000, with less than 10 people 
to the square mile: three other states 
have less than 20. In a group of six states 
including California (22) there are from 
20 to 30 to the square mile. The average 
United States is 35.5. Twenty- 
three states are above the average. Ten 
states have more than 100 to the square 
mile, and three more than 400. Massa- 
chusctts, about one twentieth the size of 
Caliiornia and of nearly the same popu- 
lation, has seven cities of more than 100,- 
“0 inhabitants, any two of which would 
exceed her rural population. But while 
the density in Massachusetts has in- 


tor the 
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creased 72 per cent, the increase in Cali- 
fornia, for the same period (1890-1920) 
is 181 per cent. The conditions here sug- 
gested and implied are of capital signifi- 
cance for California. 


B JTH the rate of increase in density 
of population and the convergence 
of this increase toward the cities, compli- 
cate the school problem for any state. 
The average rate of 
POPULATION 
AND CALIFOR- 


NIA SCHOOLS 


increase in density is 
35.5 for the entire 
country: for Califor- 
nia, 22. But there are 
only five states whose rate is greater, four 
of them in the West. In one only, the State 
of Washington, has there been a correspond- 
ing growth of cities. The total population 
of California (1920 census), is 3,426,536, 
nearly 70% of whom live in cities of 2500 
or over. Many thousands more live in 
towns and villages, aping the urban 
schools in curriculum, methods, objec- 
tives and texts. The cities give their 
schools better support, are more closely 
organized and _ supervised, are better 
equipped with teaching supplies and sup- 
plementary materials, and, in practice, 
enjoy a better tenure of teachers. It is 
sasier to organize the teaching forces and 
administer consistent policies in the cen- 
ters of population. Their systems have 
seemed, to the country districts, to have 
aims and methods of teaching worth 
copying: and urban education, in cur- 
ricula and aim has dominated most state 
systems. It has in California. Except in 
a very superficial way neither the instru- 
ments of teaching nor the efficient aims 
are the same for the two groups. How to 
conserve the best in the city schools and 
see and achieve the best for the more 
sparsely settled sections are perennial 
school problems for those who administer 
the system. 
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NCIDENT to the rapid increase in the 
density of population, such as California 
has, notwithstanding its large area, ours is 
an entirely different problem. If the drift 
were not to the cities, the 


RURAL increase in population of our 
SCHOOL ‘State would be a welcome 
NEEDS condition for education. But 


California 
an enormous area scantily occupied. The 
great ranches habited, if at all, by a shifting, 


there remains in 


more or less irresponsible class, having no 
permanent community interests, or the 
dwellers in the tributary small towns and 
villages, more or less indifferent to their in- 
tellectual or economic improvements, con- 
stitute a serious responsibility for school 
ofhcials of every grade. Allowing for 
considerable changes that have come in 
recent years to the outlying territories, 
the schools of the cities are yet better 
suited, probably, to their economic and 
civic. and occupational needs than are 
these distinctly rural sections. The lat- 
ter have copied the traditional subjects, 
and courses, and promotion standards, 
and the formal classifications of the city; 
and, until a better beginning recently, the 
occupational studies also of the city; 
while the country has needs of its own 
in all these respects. A wise use of school 
consolidation, and the selection and dis- 
tribution of studies and projects in terms 
of the community’s needs may accom- 
plish much. But the rural school problem 
makes a pathetic appeal for wise guid- 


ance. R. G. B. 


HERE is in the writer’s library an 

interesting set of books that con- 

cerns our country as it appeared to 
an Englishman more than a century ago. 
Its title page reads: “An Historical, Geo- 
graphical, Commercial 
and Philosophical View 
of the American Uni- 
ted States,” by Wil- 
liam Winterbotham. It 


NOTES FROM 
AN OLD 
HISTORY 
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was published in 1795 by a London 
The set includes four considerable 
umes with about 2000 pages and a 
folding maps and numerous tablcs 0) 
statistics. 

The work is excellent as giving a vie 
of life in the new states, and in the ter- 
ritories lying east of the Mississippi liver 
in the decade just following the Revolu- 
tionary War. The new government had 
been in operation barely half a dozen 


years. Social and economic conditions, 
even in the older settlements, were stil! 
primitive. The means of intercourse were 


few. The Indiana-Illinois boundary was 
practically the western limit of known 
civilization. Much space is given to the 
distribution and character and doings oi 
the Indians. They represented a wil: life 
little understood after 200 years oj the 
white man’s intercourse with them, and 
far less familiarly known than the tlora 
and fauna of this new continent of great 
distances. 

A map of North America bearing date 
1794, and another of 1783, both show 
Louisville and Chicago and Ft. Washing 
ton near the mouth of the Little Miami. 
All west of the mountains was, to this 
geographer, little less yet than a string 
of forts. There were few settlements ex 
cept upon the rivers and the lakes. 

“The Ohio,” in the quaint words o' the 
author, “is the most beautiful river on 
earth; its current gentle, waters clear, and 
bosom smooth and unbroken by rocks 
and rapids.” And who will doubt that for 
the river as it was ‘then the description 
was altogether true to fact? 

An extended history and minute de 
scription are given of the “Society o! the 
Cincinnati,” composed originally of ofl 
cers of the Revolution. 

Fifty-nine pages are used for a stat 
ment of the advantages which the United 
States possess (note the use of the plural 
verb), over European countries. 1! 


ese 








‘ages are four in number; (1) the 
reasonable government; (2) the 
inexpensiveness of its adminis- 
(3) the absence of hereditary 
Jas. distinctions in American Society; 
the variety of climate, soil and 
In the author’s discussion 
‘the first of these points occur the fol- 
lowing words: “The government of the 
oie and for the people,” which will 
recall to readers the famous phrasing of 
the same thought by our own Lincoln. 
are excellent chapters on the 
r customs and comforts and priva- 
ind particularly on the process of 
ng land, i. e., bringing wooded lands 
cultivation. All in all the work is 
vhose reading adds new interest to 
ieatures of the early life of our 
It gives a contemporary estimate 
by a fairly unprejudiced observer. It is 
well written, has excellent illustrations of 
the prevalent plant and animal life, and 
numerous tables of products and prices 
that would afford material for interesting 
omparison with present-day life. 


tions. 


| c 
i 


\.L. of which is recounted here only 
\o emphasize the great changes, so- 
nd educational, not less than indus- 
trial, that have taken place, that present- 
day conveniences and luxuries and op- 
ities for personal and public im- 
rovement may be made common. The 
. and the old even, may easily for- 
r fail to note for how many of the 
current comforts we are indebted to the 
good sense and unselfish effort of the re- 
cent and early generations of our fore- 
¢. ‘ 

children of a hundred years ago 
-w school houses, chiefly of logs; 





' lew books and ill-adapted to the uses of 
_ clulcren; rude and cheap furnishings; 
_ short terms of school; imperfect and very 
» clementary courses, and no fads. The 


of today have fads enough, often 
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palatial buildings for school houses, a 
surfeit of books and class-room equip- 
ments, schools open almost the entire 
year, and sometimes even, well paid and 
well prepared teachers. Let us not forget 
the days and privations that were, nor 
be unthinking of the comforts and sacri- 
fices that are,—in order that we may be 
served. R. G. B. 


OCTOR P. P. CLAXTON, for a 
number of years Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, 

has been succeeded in that office by Doc- 
tor John J. Tigert. Doctor Claxton is 
well known throughout the 


DOCTOR _—iUnited States. Last May 
CLAXTON he visited California and 
RETIRES _ the Pacific Coast, conduct- 


ing in Sacramento a re- 
gional conference on education. Commis- 
sioner Claxton, occupying as he has an 
office largely clerical, so far as jurisdic- 
tion is concerned, has done a remarkable 
piece of work. During his term of office, 
he having served under both Presidents 
Taft and Wilson, he has made marked 
progress especially in the organization of 
data collected and the issuance of series 
of bulletins and pamphlets touching all 
phases of education. As United States 
Commissioner he has been particularly 
fortunate in securing the co-operation of 
voluntary workers throughout the coun- 
try who have aided greatly in making 
studies in the field and in preparing this 
material for publication. 


Doctor Claxton is well known for his 
ability as a ‘public speaker and for his 
clear presentation of the matter in which 
he deals. Especially has he made a study 
of the financial side of education and this 
has been of very great importance in de- 
veloping sentiment for increased moneys 
for school purposes and in the raising of 
teachers’ salaries throughout the United 
States. In his grasp of the whole educa- 
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tional field, from kindergarten to univer- 
sity, he has few equals. He has fearlessly 
stood for more money for schools, in- 
creased salaries for teachers, higher pro- 
fessional standards and all that contri- 
butes to an expanded and perfected pub- 
lic school system, including participation 
and support by the Federal Government. 
Dr. Claxton has just accepted the post of 
Provost of the University of Alabama. He 
has our best wishes. 


A. H..C. 


UCCEEDING Doctor Claxton as 
Commissioner of Education, is 
Doctor John J. Tigert, recently ap- 
pointed to the position. Born February 
llth, 1882, he was on June Ist, 1921, 
when he assumed 

THE NEW office in Washing- 
UNITED STATES ton, but little over 
COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 


39 years of age. 
Doctor Claxton 
was 49 when ap- 
4. 

Dr. Tigert comes from the University 
of Kentucky and has previously held ex- 
ecutive positions in Central College, Mis- 
sourl, and the Kentucky Wesleyan Col- 


ty 


pointed; Dr. Harris 


lege. In the former, he occupied the chair 
of philosophy and psychology and at 27 
was President of the latter institution. He 
was one of the incorporators of the As- 
sociation of Universities and Colleges of 
Kentucky and later served as President 
of this Association. 

Dr. Tigert is well known in the field 
of commercial applications of psychology, 
and especially in the field of the psychol- 
ogy of advertising. He has of late, been 
much in demand as a speaker and lec- 
turer. At the time of his appointment as 
Commissioner of Education, Mr. Tigert 
was Secretary of the Committee for the 
selection of Rhodes scholars in Kentucky 
and was Vice-President of the Executive 


Committee in the Southern  Interes 
legiate Athletic Association. 

As stated in “School Life,” published 
by the United States Bureau of [duca 
tion, he is a Phi Beta Kappa man, bu: 
was a ’varsity football man as well, 
Rhodes scholar, a baseball man, a parti 
cipant in rowing, tennis and cricket and 
a member of the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association. He is a member | 
numerous professional and scientitic so- 
cieties ; has had much and deservedly suc 
cessful experience as a lecturer, and be 
side contributions to American maga 
zines and the London Quarterly Review, 
is the author of the “Philosophy of the 
World War.” For nearly two years he 
was engaged in educational work over- 
seas, 1918-1919. He has had a wide and 
varied experience and holds degrees from 
Vanderbilt University and the Graduat 
School of the University of Missouri. He 
has studied in and holds degrees from [u- 
ropean Universities. 

The “New Age” magazine says of Mr 
Tigert: “The new Commissioner is young, 
energetic, and progressive. A student of 
philosophy and psychology, a man with a 
world vision, he will not use the Bureau of 
Education as a medium to further impos 
sible Utopias of education, but will pro- 
ceed along the road of common sense. At 
a banquet given in his honor by the Lex 
ington Board of Commerce, he announce’ 
his intention of fighting communism, bol- 
shevism, socialism, and all forms of gov- 
ernment that do not recognize the rights 
of property and the right of genius (0 it 
just rewards.” 


= 


We came in touch with Doctor 1 iger 
personally while in France, and believe lin 
to be a man of great energy, clear visio" 
and ability to carry forward to successit! 
completion the splendid work so well be 
gun by his worthy predecessors an ¢s 
pecially by Doctor Claxton. 


A, Bi. C. 
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TYPICAL PLANS FOR WEIGHTED CREDITING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


W. HARDIN HUGHES 
District Superintendent of Schools, Claremont, California 


eators that students should be credited 

in proportion to individual achievement. 
This is a logical corollary to the nation-wide 
interest in providing for the individual differ- 
ences of students. In more than thirty progres- 
sive high schools of the country there are now 
in suecessful operation various schemes for 
weighting credits. The following are typical il- 


7 HERE is a growing feeling among edu- 


lustrations. 


Marks Percentage 
Used Equivalents 
ct 95% 

A 90% 

BL 85% 

B 80% 
CL 75% 
: C 70% 
D 65% 
4 D 60% 


Significant Features of Chicago Plan: A care- 
fully supervised system; many safeguards to 
insure maintenance of high standards; various 
provisions in organization and methods for in- 
dividual differences; limitation of student’s 
course to four regular subjects; excess credit 
can not be more than double that earned in 
last half of high school course; “normal curve” 

_ ot distribution of grades closely approximated; 
(distribution of grades carefully checked by 


“Results Committee.” 


University of Chicago High School Plan 


Crediting 
Values 

1.25 
1.20 
1.15 
1.10 
1.00 

95 

90 

85 


Richmond, Indiana, High School Plan 


Marks Meaning of Honor Points 
Used Marks Per Semester 
Hour 
\ Superior 12 
Very Good 1.1 
Average 1.0 
D Poor 8 
FE Failure 0 


Significant Features of Richmond Plan: An 
honor point system; 12 honor points for a reg- 
lar year subject meeting five times weekly; 
‘otal of 164 honor points required for gradua- 
tion; honor points in excess of this minimum 


oy 


sive credits as follows: 








Honor Points Corresponding Credit 
Hours Required 
165 159 
166 158 
167 156 
168 154 
169 152 
170 150 


Under this plan no student can graduate with 
less than 150 hours (15 conventional units). 
This is therefore a conservative plan. 


Emporia, Kansas, High School Plan 


Significant Features of Emporia Plan: Marks 
used are E, highest; G, medium; P, lowest; F, 
failure; thirty-two credits required for gradua- 
tion; one credit means satisfactory work in a 
semester subject meeting daily; for each term 
grade of E, two honor points are earned; for 
each G, one honor point; for each P, one nega- 
tive point; after subtracting the negative 
points from the positive points, one-sixteenth 
credit is allowed for each honor point remain- 
ing; student may carry a fifth subject pro- 
vided his average for the preceding semester in 
all subjects is G; classification of students into 
inferior, medium, and superior divisions; use 
of intelligence tests in this classification; 
check on distribution of marks by caution, fre- 
quent faculty meetings, and by posting curves 
showing variation among departments and 
among teachers; curve of distribution approxi- 
mated in grading, 7%, 18%, 50%, 18%, 7%. 


Eugene, Oregon, High School Plan 


Significant Features of Eugene Plan: A, high- 
est; B, medium; C, lowest; F, failure; for 
every five A’s which a student makes in excess 
of his C’s in the regular subjects, an additional 
half credit is granted; for every five C’s in 
excess of his A’s one-fourth credit is deducted; 
students desiring to make extra credit are ad- 
vised to take advantage of this arrangement 
rather than to attempt to carry more than the 
regular number of subjects; ‘‘more benefit will 
be derived from doing the regular number of 
subjects well than from doing a larger number 
of subjects in average fashion;” students are 
informed as to the essential elements for 
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grades A, B, and C respectively; every six 
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weeks graphs of grade distribution are pre- combination system 


pared for each department and teachers note 


comparisons; no curve of distribution, how- vidual achievement; 
ever, is followed approximately. 


Marks 








Significant Features of Claremont Plan: 4 
of group and individual] 
instruction and credit in proportion to ing. 


definitely work ov: 


quirements in each subject for medium scope 


CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOL PLAN 


Meaning of These Marks 


“11.1” indicates extraordinary ability, initiative, applica- 
tion and attainment. An extensive piece of individual work 
approved by the teacher and principal is required for this 
mark. One or possibly two students in one hundred may be 
expected to do the work required for this mark. It is re- 
served especially for the genius in a given subject. The 
student receiving this mark must also satisfy the require- 
ments for all lower marks. 


“1_1.” indicates superior ability, interest, initiative, appli- 
cation and attainment. In addition to meeting the require- 
ments for all lower marks in a given subject, the “1” 
student must cover an extra scope of subject matter ap- 
proved by the teacher and principal. Approximately four 
students in one hundred should be successful in doing the 
work required for this mark. 


| “1” indicates excellency in meeting the general require- 
ments of a given subject. The student receiving the 1 
| mark must show ability, interest, self-reliance and appli- 
| cation superior to the average student. His recitations are 
excellent; his written work accurate, neat and legible; 
his attendance regular and his attitude toward school com- 
mendable. Approximately twenty students in one hundred 
should be able to do the work required for this mark. 


“2” indicates good, average work and attainment in a 


given subject. To.receive the “2” mark, the student must 
satisfy the general requirements of the subject with re- 
spect to the specific assignments, oral and written work, 
exercises, note books, translations, book reviews, tests, 
etc. All work must be reasonably prompt, neat and accu- 
rate. Good attention in class and proper use of school time 
in school hours are taken into account in awarding this 
mark. Approximately fifty students in one hundred may 
be expected to receive the “2” mark. 








“3” indicates ability and attainment somewhat below the 
medium. The quality of work entitling the student to this 
mark is just as far below the average as the quality of 
work for the “1’’ mark is above the average. 


“4” indicates the next lower step in the quality of work 
accomplished. It is as much inferior to “3” as “3” is in- 
ferior to ‘‘2.” 





sopoe 


| “5” indicates absolute failure. 


| Crediting Dist 
Value of 
| 


butio! 
for full | Appt 


y 
ear : 
Yea imats 


Subject 


13 
Credits 


| 
| 
| 
| 


12 
Credits 


11 2O¢ 
Credits 


10 


| . 50°¢ 
| Credits - 


9 " 
| Credits 20° 


| 3 
| Credits 4% 




















qual 


trao 


THE 


nutling the student to par credit; rec- 
mn of mental levels and of the ability of 
iperior student to do not only an extra 


ty of work but an extra scope and an ex- 


inary kind of work; carefully worked out 
tions in every subject concerning sup- 
ntary projects which the superior student 
iifer in meeting extra-scope requirements 
iper-credit; special attention to superior 
ts in directing them along the lines of 
particular interests into a wider scope 
subject; special attention to the back- 
tudent in bringing him as nearly as pos- 
p to the medium standards; use of men- 
ts in discovering the mental levels of 


‘udents; special attention of the principal 


student who shows a marked discrep- 
etween his mental level and his achieve- 
a theoretical curve of distribtion of 
but modified in accordance with the re- 
ff mental tests and standardized educa- 
tests; a system of graphic grading and 
ng showing the student’s progress and 
vement relative to the poorest and the 


The Kansas Uniform Grading Plan 
biggest recent movement toward the 
on of weighted crediting systems, how- 
inaugurated by the City Superin- 
its’ and High School Principals’ Conven- 


was 


m1 at their January meeting in Topeka this 





‘when a uniform plan of weighted credits 


endorsed for the entire state of Kansas 
into effect this coming year. The worth- 
features most prominent in this uniform 
relate to the qualities which are to be 


srved and graded, definition of grades and 


relative values, and suggestions for a 
scientific method of grading. Some of 
features set forth in a pamphlet of the 
lation are given verbatim below. 


Definition of Qualities To Be Measured 


‘ following qualities are observable in the 
school student and can be made the basis 
educting a valid estimate of progress in 
tion: 

Scholarship. 2. Initiative. 3. Attitude. 4. 
eration. 5 Individual Improvement. 


y SCHOLARSHIP we refer to the pupil’s 
bility and skill in a comprehensive use 
the subject matter presented. 
'y INITIATIVE we refer to those spon- 
‘aneous qualities that reveal the student 
S a group-leader and an efficient student. 
by ATTITUDE we refer to the pupil’s ap- 
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parent point of view in matters vital to 
his education and to the 
school. 
4. By CO-OPERATION we refer to the pu- 
pil’s effort and ability to stimulate and 
contribute to the group accomplishment. 
By INDIVIDUAL IMPROVEMENT we re- 
fer to the pupil’s progress in overcoming 


the success of 


or 


weaknesses of personality, objectionable 
habits, poor penmanship, and other dif- 
ficulties. 


The following letters are used to designate 
grades: A, B, C, D, and F, the last being the 
failing grade. 

Definition of Grades 
Grade of A: 

1. Scholarship—Exceeding expectations of 

instructor. 


2. Initiative—Contributions 
assignment. 


exceeding the 


3. Attitude—Positive benefit to the class. 


4. Co-operation—Forwarding all group 
tivities. 


ac- 


5. Individual Improvement—Actual and No- 
ticeable. 

Grade of B: 

1. Scholarship—Accurate and complete. 

2. Initiative—Stimulating some _ desirable 
achievements. 

3. Attitude—Proper and beneficial. 

4. Cooberation—Effective in group work. 

5. Individual Improvement—Showing marks 
of progress. 

irade of C: 

1. Work in general of Medium quality. 
2. Work quite strong in one or more items 
but weak in others. 

Grade of D: (This grade might be produced 
by any variety of combination of weaknesses 
as the definition suggests.) 

1. Scholarship—Barely meeting assign- 
ments. 

2. Initiative—Uncertain, not usually 
fest. 

3. Attitude—Not objectionable, usually neu- 
tral. 

4. Cooperation—Not positive nor very 
fective. 

5. Individual Improvement—Slight, not pos- 
itive. 

Grade of F: 

1. This is a failing grade and since it may 
result from any number of weaknesses is not 
defined. 


mani- 


ef- 
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Distribution of Grades: 

This is a very important factor of this sys- 
tem of grading. Within the class and within 
the school it is expected that a proper respect 
be paid to the Normal Curve of Frequency. 
However, the grades are not to be made pri- 
marily for the purpose of fitting the curve. 
The curve is to be used as a check to see what 
the “Norm” should be under usual conditions 
and with large enough group. It is expected 
that a teacher be able to justify his variation 
in grade distribution from the Normal Curve 
of Frequency. 


Normal Curve of Frequency: 
The curve is built upon the following per- 
centages: A—7%, B—24%, C—38%, D—24%, 


F—7%. 


Function of This System 


With this code a teacher should grade care- 
fully and be able to defend every grade given. 
It should be pointed out to the student with 
a low grade that he is falling short of the 
standard in some one of these valuable quali- 
ties. Teachers have long felt the need of 
definite points of defense when questioned 
about a grade but these five desirable qualities 
need emphasis and should be used in confer- 
ences with students. It is essential that stu- 
dents understand this system as thoroughly as 
do the teachers. This will give students a se- 
cure sense of direction in attempting improve- 
ment. 

In this grading system teachers should bear 
in mind that grades are given on a compara- 
tive basis only; every student’s work is to be 
compared with that of every other student 
with whom he works, and grades are to be 


arranged according to his ranking in the class 
This will apply to every point under the 
“Definition of Grades” as scheduled above. |p 
no case is any grade to be translated to or 
thought of in terms of percentages, but sty. 
dents are to learn that if they make A or RB 
grades, they are considered to belong to ap- 
proximately the upper one-third of the class: 
if they are C students, they belong to approxi- 
mately the middle one-third of the class; and 
if they rank below C they are among approxi 
mately the lower one-third of the class. 


Weighted Credits 


Grade of A for unit subject, 1.2 units. 
Grade of B for unit subject, 1.1 units. 
Grade of C for unit subject, 1.0 unit. 
Grade of D for unit subject, .0 unit. 
rrade of F for unit subject, no credit. 


Conclusions 


While none of these plans may be consid. 
ered perfect they do represent a movement in 
the right direction. The perfecting of stand. 
ardized tests in the various high school sub- 
jects will facilitate the operation of thes 
weighted crediting systems, but it is not at al! 
necessary to wait for the perfection of stand- 
ardized tests. The principles of scientific 
grading are already sufficiently known to jus- 
tify any high school in adopting a system ot 
crediting in proportion to individual achieve. 
ment. Under such a system every student has a 
natural incentive for working up to capacity 
whether that capacity is mediocre, inferior or 
superior; every student’s extra efforts are rec: 
ognized and awarded; marks become more 
than mere ornaments on paper. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SENIOR ENGLISH 
BLANCHE A. HAWKINS 


Esparto Union 


High School 


Esparto, California 


N planning a much-needed course in par- 
liamentary law and debating last year, the 
object kept definitely in view was that in 
addition to the necessary technical training, 
it should have as practical an aim in good 
citizenship as possible for the fine group of 
twenty young Americans who were enrolled in 
Senior English. We began therefore after a 
few lessons on the proper conduct of a _ busi- 


ness meeting, to organize our class into a club 
which conducted at least three of the recita 
tions a week, the teacher merely offering oc 
casional suggestions, or on rare occasions (om: 
ing to the rescue in an awkward situation. And 
here I might add that never once was even tiié¢ 
weakest of those chosen as leader incapable 0! 
coping with the situation, as far as comma 
ing attention was concerned. In fact, one us" 
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‘ily jolly boy was far more intolerant of the 
lightest disturbance than the teacher herself 
vould have been. 


The discussion at first was based on accounts 
y sueeessful men. Franklin’s Autobiography 
was the foundation, and outside reports were 
ade from Parton’s Captains of Industry and 
‘he American Magazine, as well as from the 
lives of other great men and women whose 
names were introduced in the course of our 
work. One of the topics which caused the most 
serious debate was occasioned by the question, 
“What is success?” All through the period of 
study a list of characteristics making for suc- 
ess was kept by each student. At length I 
asked to have these papers handed in and nar- 
rowed them down to a list of fifty traits which 
| placed on the board for the next day’s reci- 
ration. Great was the interest when I stated 
at the beginning of the period that we were to 
choose from among these the twelve most 
important. It was with decided enthusiasm that 
various members defended each his best loved 
characteristic, and there could be no doubt 
but that from the discussion was gained a 
deeper appreciation for and more thorough 
knowledge of the most sterling qualities of a 
great Man. 


When the ideas of the class were well fixed 
each student handed in a paper entitled, “My 
Idea of a Successful Man.” The particularly 
nteresting thing about these compositions 
was that while a few spoke for fame, the great 
wajority felt that success was in reality good 
\mericanism, the doing of one’s own task, 
however humble it might be, and contributing 
in every way to the clean, decent living of the 
community. Moreover the class was awake to 
the topic. Not one of the compositions was a 
hit-or-miss, done-at-the-last-minute affair, such 
as | had sometimes received before. On the 
contrary, the very poorest showed serious 
thought and hard work. 

uring this time our preparatory work for 
debate was not forgotten. On the days when 
the club had adjourned to meet as a commit- 

if the whole, class work had gone on. One 
by one new points were added in parliamen- 
tary procedure, The uses of expository writing 
were reviewed as an introduction to argu- 
tuentation. Onee we planned and held a mock 
‘rial, using the principles before discussed. In 

work I could see to an extent far surpass- 
ing that in any previous class, the boys and 


y 


sirls aetually growing, visibly learning and 


practicing their newly acquired knowledge 
from day to day. 

Our ideas of success now being well shaped, 
we went on to the discussion of a vocation. 
Each student chose for investigation some one 
life work, presumably, though not necessarily, 
the one in which he was especially interested. 
Though many chose some phase of agriculture, 
the boys’ choice varied in general from engi- 
neering to watch making. Among the girls we 
had commercial art, professional dancing, and 
music, as well as teaching, stenography and 
nursing. One young miss frankly admitted that 
she looked forward to getting married and 
asked for home-making (not housework, note) 
as her assignment. A large portion of the out- 
side work was given to special investigation of 
these careers. All obtainable books on the 
subject were read, and the students wrote 
away to various bureaus of information, libra- 
ries, and colleges for the necessary informa- 
tion. In the meantime, however, class reports 
were being made, giving a basis for the general 
discussions on such subjects as general effi- 
ciency, love of one’s work, etc. In the long 
written reports demanded at the end every 
one showed a good idea of his own chosen 
work. The students had also learned more 
about the other vocations reported on than 
they had ever known before. Their interests 
were broadened, and they had, as one boy put 
it, “food for thought.” 


In our talks we often found wide divergence 
of opinion, which led on some occasions to a 
division of the class into two groups, each 
taking one side in the argument. Now we began 
the writing of briefs. Though at first, only hazy 
outlines, these soon surprised me by their logic 
and clearness. More time was very apparently 
given to them than had been the custom on 
English themes, and the better ones seemed 
almost a complete treatment of the subject. 
Along with them had of course come lessons 
in the collecting of evidence, note taking on 
reading, interviews, and the use of card cata- 
loguing. 

About this time we began to investigate the 
preparation of many of America’s prosperous 
men for their careers. Some had had very little 
schooling. These, however, had frequently 
found themselves under a severe handicap. 
Others were college graduates who appre- 
ciated their advantages, even while they real- 
ized that college alone did not inevitably as- 
sure a primrose path. Talks about these men 
logically led to the next phase of our work, 


s 


a 
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“How shall I continue my education?” Coop- 
er’s “Why Go to College?” and Hyde’s “The 
College Man and the College Woman” were 
used as a basis for reports, and much other 
material, including announcements of courses 
from all neighboring universities and profes- 
sional schools, was given a place in the work. 
The preparation for one’s life work, especially 
in college, became the topic of the day. The 
relation of athletics to lessons, the relative 
value of the social life, the possibility of earn- 
ing one’s way, and the idealistic goals to be 
reached were discussed with interest. 
Meantime our work in argumentation and 
brief writing reached its final stage. Debates 
were held every two weeks, each member of 
the class at some time being given a part. 
The club as usual took charge, attending to all 
the routine work. A few of the debate topics 
were as follows: Character versus reputation, 
the small college versus the large university, 
the college man versus the non-college man, 
earning one’s way through college as opposed 
to borrowing the money. In these debates the 
students consistently improved in collecting 
material, putting it together logically, in mak- 
ing their points, and in ability to express them- 
selves clearly and forcibly before an audience, 
for auditors outside the class were frequently 
present. When college had been thoroughly 


well talked over, I asked the class to p 
the longest paper of all on the value of 


lege education. These papers were signific; 


in the ability manifested to collect and 
ize an unusually long piece of work. 
Just before finishing our college discu 
we had begun to read “The Making of an 
ican,” by Jacob Riis. Emphasis was laid 
the immigrant, the necessity of Ameri 
ing him, of providing his children with 
education and a chance to play, and of 
ing out reforms made necessary either by 





rupt politicians or ignorance of the poor, wit! 


out at the same time showing any spirit of s 


periority or of arrogance. The reports wer 
the meaning of being a good neighbor, 


ethics of a business career, and the mora) 


the different phases of business. In 


words, we were discussing the much talke 


subject of citizenship though we did not 


it that. Last of all we finished the course \ 


Van Dyke’s “Spirit of America” with a 
idealism. To speak the truth; to respect 


self; to do justly and to love mercy; no! 


call good, evil, or evil, good; to honor the nob! 


and to condemn the base; to face the fa: 
life with courage, the humors of life with 


pathy, and the mysteries of life with rey 


ence,—this, it seems to me is the whole 
of an American. 


ITEMS OF PUBLIC INTEREST FROM PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, JUNE, 1921 


HE State Board of Education met in reg- 
| ular quarterly session in Sacramento, 
June 27-July 2, 1921. 

The following rule which was adopted at 
the joint annual conference with the State 
Normal School Presidents, was approved: 

“That the general elementary certificate and 
the junior high school and high school certifi- 
cates shall hereafter designate on the face 
thereof the special subject or subjects in which 
the holder had specialized in particular, (1) that 
the elementary certificate shall specify the 
subject or subjects chosen from the special 
elective or electives which the holder is quali- 
fied to teach; (2) that all junior high school 
certificates shall entitle the holders thereof to 
instruct in the grade, classes and subjects speci- 
fied therein; (3) that all general junior high 
school and high school certificates shall name 


the major and minor subjects which the ho! 


is specially qualified to teach.” 
The geography texts submitted to this |! 


in answer to its advertisement were referre: 


the Cabinet for investigation and report, 


investigation to be conducted under the d 
tion of the Commissioner of Elemen 


Schools. 

In accordance with the recommendatio 
the executive secretary that the annual co 
ence of the university and the teachers’ 
leges with the State Board of Education 
discussion of teacher training be called at 
onado during the week of the superintend: 
convention, the board decided to hold its 
quarterly meeting at Los Angeles, begin 


Ider 


oard 


1 
to 


such 


irec- 


iry 


of 
col- 
for 
I- 


Ce¢ 


xt 


ning 
biili 


September 21st, and at that time hear the arst- 


ments of the publishers on the geography t 
adjourning the following Saturday afterno: 


{s, 


yn to 
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the session at Coronado and meet 
e teacher training conference. 
regulations governing minimum essen- 
r graduation from high school were mod- 
rhe prineipal change is included in the 
ing statement: 
. course of instruction for each student 
; a candidate for graduation shall be or- 
d to include a subject or group of sub- 
the purpose of which shall be to prepare 
tudents for a vocation or for entrance 
iigher institution of learning preparing 
ations. The instruction of each student 
include subjects which will provide the 


ndamentals for the training of such student 


iall be selected from the following sub- 


Engish (including if desired, Citizenship). 
Mathematics (including if desired in vo- 
cational courses, mechanical drawing). 
Foreign Language (30 credits in one for- 
eign language or 20 credits in each of two 
foreign languages). 

Physical and biological science. 

Social science (including history, civics, 
economies, social study, ete.). 

Music. 

Graphic Arts. 

Business and Commerce. 

Agriculture. 

Homemaking. 

Trades and Industries and other prevo- 
cational and vocational arts. 


ich course of instruction leading to grad- 
n shall include at least 30 credits of work 


h of two of the five subjects or groups 


bjects numbered 1 to 5 inclusive and must 


e 20 eredits in English, 10 in laboratory 
e and 10 in United States History and 
. These credits in English, science and 
y may be included in the two groups of 
edits each mentioned above.” 
Helen Keller of Los Angeles was of- 
a position as assistant to the Commis- 
r of Elementary Schools for a period of 


‘to six months to undertake special work 


nnection with the Thorndike Arithmetics. 
Keller accepted the position. 


>uperintendent Wood called attention to the 


‘hat A. B. 769, approved by the Governor, 
des that a course in fire prevention shall 


‘ven in the elementary, secondary and nor- 


chools of the State. Superintendent Wood 
d that he had conferred with representa- 
of the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 


rs, that the National Board of Fire Under- 
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writers had prepared an excellent manual on 
the teaching of fire prevention which had been 
adopted by the department of public instruc- 
tion of the State of New Jersey and that the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters agreed 
to allow us to use the plates therefor at not 
less than three nor more than four cents each. 
The manual was prepared under the direction 
of the U. S. Commissioner P. P. Claxton, and, 
in the judgment of Superintendent Wood, is a 
very fine one. However, he suggested a sup- 
plementary chapter on the prevention of forest 
fires in California. Since the law had been 
passed without making an appropriation for 
the printing of a text on the subject of fire pre- 
vention, a motion was offered and unanimously 
carried that the bulletin on fire prevention be 
printed at the State Printing Office, or pur- 
chased, the cost thereof to be paid by the State, 
provided the State Board of Control will set 
aside a suflicient amount out of its emergency 
fund, and that the executive secretary be au- 
thorized to take the matter up with the State 
Board of Control. 

The board authorized the investment of $102,- 
000 in Sacramento City School Bonds. 

The District Court of Appeals of the Second 
Appellate District of the State of California 
rendered a decision adverse to the board in 
the matter of the appeal taken from the Supe- 
rior Court of Tulare County in the case of 
William F. Dean versus the Retirement Salary 
Fund Board. The board voted unanimously to 
request the Attorney General to appeal the 
Dean case to the Supreme Court. 

The board adjourned to meet in Los Angeles, 


in the board’s offices, 812 Pacific Finance 
Building, September 21, 1921, and with the 


teacher training conference at Coronado on 
September 26, 1921. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILL C. WOOD, 


Executive Secretary. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 
_ annual meeting of the California High 
School Teachers’ Association occurred 


this year, as last, in a double session, held at 
the University of California, Southern Branch, 
Los Angeles, July 11 and 12, and at Berkeley, 
July 13, 14 and 15. The program and conduct 
of the sessions were in the hands of Principal 
George C. Thompson of the Alameda High 
School. Much assistance in perfecting arrange- 


79 
Pb 


ments and in securing speakers was given by 
Dr. Richard G. Boone and Mr. A. J. Cloud, who 
acted as Assistant Secretary for the Berkeley 
meeting. The southern meeting was in the 
hands of a most efficient committee, consist- 
ing of Superintendent Horace M. Rebok of 
Santa Monica, Chairman; Miss Sara L. Dole, 
Vice Principal, Manual Arts High School, Los 
Angeles, and W. H. Hughes, Superintendent of 
Schools, Claremont. 


In addition to the established plan of pre- 
senting at the general sessions speakers of na- 
tional prominence, a number of whom were 
visiting Professors from Eastern institutions, 
there was instituted a plan of round table con- 
ferences, participated in by teachers through- 
out the State. 


At Los Angeles addresses were made by 
Dean B. M. Woods of the Summer Session; 
Dr. E. C. Moore, Director, Southern Branch, 
University of California; Professor Franklin 
Whitman Robinson, of the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York; Professor George R. Mac- 
Minn, California Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Frank Wilson Blackmar, University of Kansas; 
Dr. Joseph L. Henderson, University of Texas, 
and a number of Californians of note. 


There were round tables on: ‘“Administra- 
tion—Co-operation in Building the Esprit de 
Corps of Faculty, Teacher Responsibility,” led 
by Merton E. Hill, Ontario, participated in by 
Vice-Principal J. P. O’Mara of Pasadena High 
School, Mrs. E. C. Ingham, Principal San Fer- 
nando High School; ‘Intelligence Testing: 
Value, Use and Methods,” led by Dr. A. H. 
Sutherland, Los Angeles, other speakers be- 
ing Dr. Martin J. Stormzand, University of 
Southern California, and Dr. Herbert F. True, 
Los Angeles City Schools; “Vocational Guid- 
ance and Placement, Rehabilitation,’ round 
table held in conjunction with the California 
Vocational Guidance Association,—Professor 
Robert J. Leonard, University of California, 
was leader, assisted by Vierling Kersey of the 
Los Angeles schools; round table on “Project 
Method in Secondary Education,” Mary C. Cul- 
ver, Manual Arts High School, leader, and 
Professor Leonard; “The Overhead Program 
in Building for Citizenship,’ C. B. Moore, Prin- 
cipal Franklin High School, Los Angeles, 
leader, and C. P. Fonda, Vice Principal Manual 
Arts High School; “The Junior High School, 
Its Problems and Achievements,’ Miss Helen 
Watson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, leader, and Dr. Joseph L. Hender- 
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son, University of Texas; “Social Functions 9; 
the High School,” Miss Nellie Greene (lar. 
Dean of Girls, Pasadena High School, leader. 
and Miss Louise C. Flynn, Principal Centra) 


Intermediate High School, Los Angeles. 


At the Berkeley session the speakers wpon 
the general program included Dr. Monroe §£ 
Deutsch, University of California, State Super 
intendent Will C. Wood, Frank R. Ruiter. 
Trade Commissioner, Washington, D. C.: Pro 
fessors John Johnston, Yale University, A. p 
Shurter, University of Texas, C. A. Prosser. 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. The round 
table leaders were: Administration, Bruc 
Painter, Superintendent of Schools, Petaluma 
Intelligence Testing, Dr. Lewis M. Terman, 
Stanford University; Vocational Guidance, 
William H. Proctor, Stanford; Social Fun 
tions of the High School, Miss May V. Haworth, 
High School, Alameda; Community Interests 
in High Schools, Principal L. P. Farris, Marys- 
ville High School; The Teacher as a Business 
Man, C. A. Glover, University of California 
The Project Method in High Schools, Thad 
deus Rhodes, San Francisco; The Junior High 
School, Principal James T. Preston, Berkele) 
City Schools; The Overhead Program in Train 
ing for Citizenship, William John Cooper, Su 
perintendent of Schools, Fresno. A considera- 
ble number of men and women participated in 
each program. Meeting with the Association at 
Berkeley were the California Association 0! 
English Teachers, and the Central Section of 
the Classical Association of the Pacific States 
President Thompson presided at and _ spoke 
before both northern and southern meetings 


There were notable exhibits of selected lines 
of school work in numerous schools through 
out the State, and especially in industrial art 
lines, commercial design, posters and slop 
work, There were exhibits by the book publish- 
ers, valuable and suggestive in the extreme. 
The business meeting resulted in the election 


; for President of Superintendent Horace M. 


Rebok of Santa Monica, and for Directors 
From the Bay Section, C. E. Keyes, Oakland: 
Central Section, H. Rode, Clovis; Central Coast 
Section, Nicholas Ricciardi, San Luis Obispo; 
Northern Section, L. P. Farris, Marysville; 
North Coast Section, George C. Jensen, /u- 
reka; Southern Section, W. H. Hughes, Clart 
mont. The resolutions were most comprelien: 
sive and submitted by a committee of which 
Delbert Brunton, Principal of the Fresno Hig! 
School, was Chairman. 


























































THE 


rhe Proceedings of the Association (a 9%6- 


nage volume) carry, in addition to the ad- 
jresses and discussions, a review of selected 


-ecent High School books. These reviews from 
the pen of Dr. Richard G. Boone will be found 
most helpful. Copies of the Proceedings may 
e had at the office of the California Teachers’ 
\ssociation, at 50e each. . 


SOME IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 
CHANGES AND APPOINTMENTS 


NUMBER of important changes and ap- 
A ale of California school people 


have occurred during the past weeks. Among 
these is that of Mr. Jerome O. Cross, formerly 
Superintendent of the Fresno schools, who goes 


to Santa Rosa as Superintendent. Mr. T. F. 
Bronscombe, former Superintendent of Santa 
Rosa, resigns that position where for a num- 
per of years he has done exceedingly construct- 

work. Mr. Cross has, among other notable 
achievements to his record, a remarkable build- 
ng program at Fresno and a development of 
the physical equipment in the schools and the 
arousing of community interest in them. Suc- 
eeding Mr. Cross at Fresno is William John 
Cooper, formerly Superintendent of the Pied- 
mont schools. Mr. Cooper, like Mr. Cross, has 
been closely associated for a number of years 
with the development of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association and Council of Education. 
Much) may be expected both of Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Cross in their new fields. Succeeding Mr. 
Cooper in the Piedmont schools is Mr. Harry 
Jones, recently High School Principal at 
Walla Walla, Washington. 

Pasadena recently voted 750,000.00 for 


schoo! purposes. There has been appointed at 
Pasadena to have general charge of the devel- 
opment of the work relative to the building 
program, Mr. Frederick F. Martin, who will 
act as business manager of the Pasadena dis- 
trict. Mr. Martin has been County Superin- 
terdent of San Diego County, succeeding Mr. 
West in that position, the latter now being 
Superintendent at Pasadena. Mr. Martin will 
be succeeded in the San Diego County Super- 


intendeney by Miss Adah York, who for the 
past cight years has been the chief assistant 
in the office, having served with both Super- 


ittendents West and Martin with great abil- 
ity. Miss York is thoroughly prepared to do 
fxceiont work in her new position. 


Professor James F. Chamberlain, for many 
rs head of the Department of Geography 
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at the State Normal School, Los Angeles, later 
the Southern Branch of the University, and 
who, during the past year, has been connected 
with the University of Chicago, goes to Silver 
City, New Mexico, as President of the State 
Normal School and Teachers’ College at that 
place. Mr. Chamberlain is nationally known as 
an educator and author. 


Mr. Walter Lewis Bachrodt succeeds Alex. 
Sherriffs as Superintendent at San Jose. Mr. 
Bachrodt is a graduate of the San Jose Normal 
and Stanford University and was at one time 
a teacher in Fresno County. He has recently 
been connected with Stanford. Miss Ethel Sals- 
bury, Primary Supervisor at Berkeley, goes to 
Los Angeles in the same capacity. She will 
also be connected with the Southern Branch, 
U. of C. Miss Salsbury has done remarkable 
work in Berkeley and will be welcomed to her 
Southern field. Nicholas Ricciardi, who served 
acceptably as District Vocational Officer for 
the 12th District of the Rehabilitation Divis- 
ion of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, has been made President of the Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo. 
He is succeeded on the Federal Board by El- 
mer L. Shirrell of Santa Barbara and con- 
nected with the University of California. To 
the newly-created position of State Supervisor 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for California, 
William M. Coman has been appointed. This 
State position carries a salary of $4000. Mr. 
Coman is a graduate of Throop Polytechnic 
Institute and later of Stanford University. He 
brings to his new position an intensive knowl- 
edge gained during recent months in his con- 
nection with the Rehabilitation Division of the 
Federal Board. Clark W. Hetherington has re- 
signed the Supervisorship of the Department 
of Physical Education for the State of Cali- 
fornia and is succeeded by Herbert R. Stolz, 
who has been one of the efficient assistants 
working with Mr. Hetherington in the depart- 
ment. Mr. Hetherington has done a superior 
piece of development work during his connec- 
tion with the State office, bringing to this po- 
sition a rich experience and wide training. He 
has repeatedly been offered positions at a 
greatly increased salary and while he leaves 
the active administration of the work in Cali- 
fornia, his progress will be followed with great 
interest. Mr. Stolz will have the support of all 


the educational forces in the State in his ad- 


ministration of the office. Mr. Sam Cohn, Sta- 
tistician in the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Sacramento, becomes, under 
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the new legislation, Deputy Superintendent and 
Director of Foreign Language schools in the 
State. Mr. Cohn has gone aggressively at this 
new and important problem and already re- 
sults are being noted. 

The California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, formerly Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, has, since the retirement of President 
James A. B. Scherer, had no president, being 
administered by an Executive Council. There 
now comes to the Institute as Chairman of this 
Executive Council Dr. Robert A. Millikan of 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Millikan is well 
known nationally as Professor of Physics and 
a man who has gained world-wide distinction 
for his original researches and investigations. 
He will be Director of the Norman Bridge 
Laboratory of Physics at the California Insti- 
tute. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION 


HE first meeting of the National Educa- 
:) gov Association, under the new plan of 
organization in which the business was Car- 
ried on by a House of Delegates, occurred at 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 3rd-8th. The honor of 
presiding over this first meeting under the 
new order, fell upon President Fred M. Hunter, 
Superintendent of the schools of Oakland. 
President Hunter prepared and carried to suc- 
cessful completion a most remarkable pro- 
gram. In his generalship of the meeting, both 
educational and business sessions, Mr. Hunter 
showed ability, tact, skill, clear vision and fair 
dealing. It would be difficult to characterize in 
a brief statement the outstanding features of 
the Des Moines meeting. In brief, there was a 
spirit of harmony and fellowship permeating 
all the sessions. There seemed to be a desire 
on the part of all in attendance to carry 
through to a successful issue a splendid edu- 
cational program and to put the organization 
in the best working form for the future. 
There were a number of meetings of the dele- 
gate assembly. At other times there were gen- 
eral sessions at which no business was trans- 
acted. The final business session was on Fri- 
day morning at which time the reports of offi- 
cers were received and elections took place. 
For the first time there were given before 


_the general sessions of th N. E. A., adequate 


reports of Committees of the National Council. 
These reports included reorganization of ele- 
mentary education, salaries, tenure, pensions, 


health problems in education, illiteracy. 
organization of secondary education, thri!t oe, 
cation, foreign relations and payment »{ 
penses of delegates. These reports show: th; 
work was being accomplished. A line of ¢o-9; 
eration was set up between the American [¢ 
gion and the N. E. A. and a splendid program 
for Americanization suggested. 


The address by President Hunter on «% gyp 
gestive program for education was epoch. 
making. There were a number of symposiums 
of more than usual value including one op 
the American program in education as it 
related to the work of the normal schools and 
teacher training institutions; another on wha: 
part shall the colleges and university play jin 
the American program of education, and again. 
what shall be the program in education for 
city school systems. One general session was 
devoted to addresses by Dr. Claxton, “Object. 
ive Values of Education,” and President Ay 
relia H. Reinhardt of Mills College on ‘“Héy- 
cating the Women of the United States.” | 
is hoped that these addresses may be featured 
in a later issue. At another general session 
Hugh S. Magill, Field Secretary of the N. E. A 
gave a complete report of the legislative pro 
gram to date and especially in its relation to 
the Towner-Sterling Bill, and Arthur H. (ham- 
berlain discussed the problems of professional 
organization and how results may be secured 
therefrom. 

The National Council of Education, unier di: 
rection of President Homer H. Seerley, held 
meetings on Friday and Saturday preceding 
the N. E. A. There came before these sessions 
reports, either in final or in semi-final form, oi 
various committees, including those on Edu 
cational Surveys, by Doctor Winship; ural 


Education, John §S. Simms, Stevens Point. 
Wisconsin; Jurisdiction of Teachers in School 
Management, Harlan Updegraph, University 
Pennsylvania; Reorganization of the 7t!, $tl 


and 9th Grades, Charles H. Judd, University 0! 
Chicago; Thrift Education, Arthur H. Cham 
berlain; Extension Education, Lewis H. Min- 
kel, Fort Dodge, Iowa; American Teacliers 
Colleges, Charles McKenny, Michigan; [acial 
Well-being, Helen C. Putnam, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Health Education, Thomas D 
Wood, Teachers’ College; State Administra 
tion of Schools, C. P. Cary, Wisconsin; Char 
acter and Citizenship, Milton Bennion, Salt 
Lake City. 

The conferences and Round Tables were we! 
conducted and the discussions were timely: 
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iness meeting resulted in the election 
sident of Miss Charl O. Williams, Su- 
ident Shelby County Schools, Memphis, 
California, there were in attendance 
delegates 38. The list of these includes: 
red Anderson, Oakland; Elizabeth Ar- 
takland; Alice V. Baxley, Oakland; Mar- 
. Bryant, Oakland; Arthur H. Chamber- 
an Francisco; Lucile Cleland, Alameda; 
imma L. Dacre, San Francisco; Alice 
Oakland; James Ferguson, Chico; Mrs. 
Garrett, Los Angeles; Gertrude Glancy, 
Diego; Ruth Graham, Los Angeles; C. A. 
\l, San Leandro; Walter T. Helms, Rich- 
Fred M. Hunter, Oakland; Ida Chris- 
iversen, Los Angeles; Anna Irene Jenkins, 
\ngeles; Mrs. Augusta Jennings, Los An- 
Eugenia West Jones, Los Angeles; Jo- 
e Leffler, Stockton; Snow Longley, Los 
s; Ella G. McCleary, Sacramento; Fan- 
McLean, Berkeley; Dr. Margaret S. Mc- 
t, Sacramento; Gail H. Moody, Berkeley; 
i. Mullane, Los Angeles; Jay B. Nash, 
nd; Alphena C. Peterson, Oakland; Addie 
tree, Los Angeles; Miss Juliette Pierce, 
edro; Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, Mills Col- 
Mrs. Rose Rummel Smith, Los Angeles; 
ret Sullivan, San Diego; Geo. M. Thiriot, 
id; Edythe Thomas, Los Angeles; Wil- 
ia Van de Goorberg, Los Angeles; Rich- 
D. White, Glendale; Edna L. Yates, 
d. 
: Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg was elec- 
Vice-President of the Association. She 
| last year as State Director for Califor- 
fhat honor for the coming year has been 
led to Miss Mary F. Mooney of San Fran- 


> ANGELES SALARY SCHEDULE 


Primary and Elementary Teachers 


ary and Elementary teachers, $140.00 
onth, 


ease to tenth year, to $200.00 per month. 
Elementary Principals 

room schools, $215.00. 

to five room schools, $220.00 to $228.00, 

ar. 

to ten room schools, $230.00 to $255.00, 

ear, 


en to seventeen room schools, $260.00 to 
, Sixth year. 


Eighteen room schools, $296.00 to $330, sixth 
year. 

Supervisors of Subjects, $320.00 per month. 

Assistants, $275.00 per month. 

Evening School Principals, $90.00 per month. 

Evening school teachers, $60.00 per month. 


Intermediate and High Schools Teachers 

First year, $180.00 per month. Increase to 
tenth year, $260.00 per month. 

High School sub-heads of departments, $265.00 
per month. 


High School heads of departments, $265.00 
to $300.00 per month, sixth year. 


Supervisors of Subjects, $340.00 per month. 

Assistants, $275.00 per month. 

Evening High School Principals, $110.00 per 
month. 

Evening High School Vice-Principals, $90.00 
per month. 

Teachers, $90.00 per month. 


High and Intermediate Principals 

Principals of the high and intermediate 
schools receive in the larger schools: Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles, Manual Arts and Polytech- 
nic, $450.00 per month. In most of the other 
schools the salary is $390.00 per month. In the 
smaller schools the salary ranges from $170.00 
to $380 per month. The average for the entire 
twenty-two schools is $386.63. 


LOVE OF TEACHING 


“I do not know that I could make entirely 
clear to an outsider the pleasure I have in 
teaching. I would rather earn my living by 
teaching than in any other way. In my mind, 
teaching is not merely a life work, a profes- 
sion, an occupation, a struggle; it is a passion. 
I love to teach. I love to teach as a painter 
loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as 
a singer loves to sing, as a strong man re- 
joices to run a race. Teaching is an art—an 
art so great and so difficult to master that a 
man or woman can spend a long life at it 
without realizing much more than his distance 
from the ideal. But the main aim of my happy 
days has been to become a good teacher, just 
as every architect wishes to be a good archi- 
tect and every professional poet strives toward 
perfection. For the chief difference between the 
ambition of an artist and the ambition of a 
money-maker, both natural and honorable am- 
bitions, is that the money-maker is after the 
practical reward of his toil, while the artist 
wants the inner satisfaction that accompanies 
mastery.”—Professor William Lyon Phelps. 
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In this column there will appear, from month to month, as stated in the June issue « 
magazine, “short, concise, helpful, personal notes of valuation and judgment upon educati 
school affairs of common professional interest.” 


In our May issue, page 246, appeared the following problem. Three of the solutions offere, 
herewith given.—(Ed.) 


HOW WIDE IS THIS RIVER? 


Two ferryboats start simulfaneously from opposite sides of a river, but as one boat is faste; 
than the other they meet at a point just 720 yards from the nearer shore. Each boat remains 1) 
minutes in its slip and then starts to return. At this crossing they meet and pass at a point 400 
yards from the other shore. What is the width of the river? 


ALGEBRAIC SOLUTION: 
iy 





400 = a ae : ~ __ am 400 — 


Let AB equal w=width of the river in yards. 














Let a .... f==speed of the faster boat in yards per minute. 
bets... s==-speed of the slower boat in yards per minute. 
Let P and M mark the points where the boats passed each other. 
y— 720 ‘ ‘ 
"hee - __ {number of minutes it takes faster boat to travel 
Raete f - ?from A to P, the first passing place. 
7) 
as = _ f number of minutes it takes slower boat to travel 
— ~ ) from B to P, the first passing place. 
w — 720 720 ; 
; _ (1) { since each boat travels same number of 
f ‘- ‘ ) minutes up to time of first passing. 
720 w — 400 ' 
cae, _. {number of minutes it takes faster boat to go from P to B, 
f f ) wait 10 minutes, and travel back to M, second passing place. 
= a 4 10 — _ {number of minutes it takes slower boat to go from P to A, 
: J v . ' ) wait 10 minutes, and travel back to M, second passing place. 
m6 Sea ,—. 79 
_ ian Te ere 4104 400 (since each boat travels and waits same 
" ¢ = i f cd e ni ) number of minutes between passings. 
r+ 32 p— 32 ' ' 
w + 320 ” ’ (2) { by reducing the last equation 
f ee 8 A )}to a simpler form. 
y aun TD 7? . . : . . 
= 120 _ _ (3) { dividing each side of equation 1 
w + 32 ai lli ; | by corresponding side of equation 2. 


Solving 48) ccna w=1760, width of river in yards. 


Therefore the river is just one mile in width. 














) 
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Arithmetical Solution: 

The ten minute waits in the slips may be 
disregarded without f&ffecting results; for, 
waits or no waits, the fast boat will always 
start on its return trip just as many minutes 
hefore the slow boat starts on its return trip 
as the difference in the number of minutes it 
takes each boat to cross the river. The waiting 
feature May then be eliminated and the prob- 
lem solved as follows: 

|. If the boats should run at the same rate 
of speed and meet midstream 720 yards from 
poth shores, then the width of the river would 
evidently be just twice 720 yards. 

». But since one boat runs faster than the 
other and they meet 720 yards from the nearer 
shore, the width of the river must be more 
than twice 720 yards. 

if the fast boat, on returning, should land 
at just the same instant the slow boat is leav- 
ing, then the width of the river would be just 
exactly three times 720 yards. 

{ But since the fast boat meets the slow 
boat 400 yards from the shore, it then lacks 
just 400 yards of making two crossings to the 
slow boat’s one; therefore, the width of the 

er must be just 400 yards less than three 
times 720 yards. 

5. Therefore, the width of the river is 1760 
vards, or 1 mile. 

Notes: 

\ll problems of this type may be solved by 

following rule: 

“From three times the first given distance 
subtract the other given distance and the re- 
sult will be the width of the river.” [Formula: 
:d—d—w]. 

lt does not matter how fast or how slow the 
boats run or how long they wait in their slips, 
jus! so long as they maintain the same rela- 
tive rates of speed and remain in their slips 
the same length of time. In this particular prob- 
lem the rates of speed of the two boats are 
as 13 to 9 but the number of yards per minute 
reac’) boat travels is indeterminate. 

Submitted by C. C. CHILDRESS, 
Mariposa, California. 
Another Solution: 
t x==the width of river. 
‘20 : 720 :: 2x-400 :x + 400 
(2x-400)—(x-720) (x-400) 
0x-288000 — x2 - 320x - 288600 
1400 — x - 320 
x == 1760 
) yds.1 mile, width of river. 
LUCY GONSOLVES, Principal, 
Oakley, California. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 


In a recent study of this subject, Professor 
J. B. Sears of Stanford University has done a 
much needed pioneer service. After a statement 
of the extremely unsatisfactory character of 
the literature of the subject, and his conclusion 
that it has grown up chiefly about our practical 
school problems, that there is little that can be 
called “an exhaustive and coordinated study of 
the entire field,’ and that it is, in the main, ‘‘a 
scrappy statement of isolated problems,” he 
presents a bibliography of 225 titles, classified 
as follows: 

1. General works with important bearings on 

school finance. 

. The legal basis of school finance. 

The practical status of education in public 

finance. 

4. The distribution of school expenditures. 

5. Credit financiering in public education. 

6. Accounting and budgeting of public school 
funds. 

7. Purchasing and business management 

8. Source materials. 

Each of these, in turn, is discussed with a 
keen discrimination of application and values 
that makes the study not only a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of school finance, but a 
source of much needed aid to school officers, 
lawmakers and, in general, all supervisors of 
schooling and administration. The study sets 
the problem in so clean a light, and points out 
so exactly the field of needed further study that 
it must be found a starting point and inspira- 
tion to other investigators and research stu- 
dents.—(From Educational Administration and 
Supervision.) 


oo bo 


THE AMBITIOUS STUDENT 


A correspondent affirms his belief that am- 
bitious high school students are more likely, 
in this day, to be neglected than our dull ones 
“They are too often,” he says, “left to gener- 
ate their own enthusiasm. They discover they 
can do acceptable work without exerting them- 
selves to the limit of their ability, and the 
result is they fall into the daily habit of doing 
less than they are able to do. By a kind of 
common instinct the faculty is more likely to 
withhold than to bestow praise and special 
recognition. Teachers somehow fear to have fa- 
vorites unless those favorites be manifestly 
below the standard in intelligence.” Will some 
California high school principal or teacher re- 
port, for readers of the News, what is being 
done in his school for this class of students? 
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HE World Book Company has put out a 

bibliography of tests for use in schools. 
Only one who has had occasion to investigate 
the literature, or the expert himself, can have 
any comprehension of the multiplication of tests 
and measurements and their systems. In this 
little 24-page monograph there has been ren- 
dered teachers and many others a genuine serv- 
ice. The list contains 287 titles, under 17 general 
headings. Half of them have to do with* English, 
mathematics and the so-called intelligence tests. 
Forty-two per cent concern language in its sev- 
eral phases. For the entire field of physical sci- 
ence there are but 22 tests listed. Price 10c. 


HERE has recently been published by the 

Immigration Society of New York, “The Im- 
migrant’s Guide,’ by John Foster, that is a val- 
uable contribution to Americanization litera- 
ture. As indicating the point of view of the 
writer and the Society the following extract is 
taken: “The ideal, of course, is that the foreign- 
born should learn our language and use it, but 
the only way to establish the important ‘point 
of contact’ is to approach him with books in his 
own tongue. The first book published by the So- 
ciety, the ‘Immigrant’s Guide,’ was not a hap- 
hazard compilation, but the result of the most 
painstaking investigation and experiment by the 
author, who had lived in close contact with im- 
migrants for years. It was first published in 
Italian, but can now be obtained in Polish and 
Yiddish. Twelve publications, all of the most 
helpful and practical character, have been is- 
sued by the Society, and the demand for the 
literature is great. Some of these books tell the 
story of the men prominent in the founding of 
America and in her history, and set forth the 
American ideals in a simple but telling fashion. 
A history of the United States is shortly to be 
published in Italian.” The Americanization work 
being done in California should make this book 
and its companion guides helpful, especially to 
teachers, physicians, club-women and welfare 
organizations. 


tape students and teachers of the growth of 
higher educational institutions in this coun- 
try no book in recent years will be more heart- 
ily welcomed than Alexander Bruce’s “History 
of the University of Virginia.” Its full and in- 
timate account of the ideals and activities of 
Thomas Jefferson, its founder and patron saint, 
will be particularly appreciated. To Jefferson, 
more than to any other man, perhaps, the Amer- 
ican college is indebted for the “open course” 
policy, with its elections and options. 


HERE is published and distributed (50c) by 
the Community Service of New York City, 
a bulletin on “Rural and Small Community Rec- 
reation,” or suggestions for utilizing the re- 


RE i 


sources of such communities, that shou 
found useful for our California country ar 
lage schools. It has chapters on recreat 

the home, the family and community e Ips 
play and the country school, field day an: 
picnic, recreation for the whole communit 
expression in rural communities, and m: ids 
of organization and leadership. There ar: ted 
and described 125 games suited to such 
neighborhoods. Programs for typical spe« 
easions are worked out. References ars 

for further means of entertainment. Ad 

1 Madison avenue, New York City. 


HE Riverside Public Library recent 
sued a 40-page bibliography entitled 
Romantic and Historic Background of Agricul- 
ture and Plant Study.” It comprises 216 entries 
of “books written by garden and farm mukers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth and 

nineteenth centuries.” 


” 


School Architecture. By J. J. Donovan a1 
ers. The Macmillan Company. 

The people of the United States are jus 
engaged in developing a national system of pub- 
lic education. Many leaders have long : g- 
nized that the chief public function for 
cratie people is education, but the mass hus had 
little realization of this fundamental tru 
few States have what may be termed a “Stat 
School System.” Numerous cities and commu! 
ties have highly developed very comple. and 
decidedly efficient school systems, but to d 
such thing as a universal system of public edu- 
cation yet exists in the United States. W ! 
just now going about it to develop one. 


At a critical time in this process, such a 
as “School Architecture,” by John J. Donovan 
is a genuine contribution. People think an 
organization or an institution in the terms 
their own contacts with it or in terms its 
tangible evidences. A work which in a high) 
professional way suggests crystallized s‘and 
ards to the teaching profession, to the boards 
in official control of the schools of the co 
and to the architects and builders who flu- 
ence so greatly the nature of the physica! t 
of the schools is distinctly helpful and 


cant. This work is a survey of the high nts 
and most generally accepted = standar i 
school-house construction throughout the United 


States. The author has chosen from the bes 

is being done in 19 different States and 63 d 

ent cities and communities. His concrete ©: 1 m- 
ples are chosen from the works of 41 
foremost architects, engineers, and build: 
the United States. Nothing could be moré 
ly and of greater service to a community 
or State seeking to standardize the phy 
plant of its school system than this high iss 
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of the vest standards. Nothing could 
boards of education of State, county, 
d local communities of the possibility of 
x the plant of the public school system 
complexity of school activities demanded 
modern community better than this com- 
nsive treatment of the best that is being 
n America. 
Donovan's method of treatment is particu- 
noteworthy. He himself is an architect 
every instinct is an artist and builder, 
» more complete recognition has ever been 
hed of the prime necessity of seeking use- 
s to the functions of the school as the first 
tial of schoolhouse construction than is 
ork. The emphasis from beginning to end 
n the purposes of education and the plan- 
f schools so as to best accomplish those 
es rather than upon the construction of 
tiful architectural monuments to the name 


nd fame of the planners and builders. Mr. Don- 


ns thought throughout is “The Children 


far-reaching result of this book may be 
predicted. The approach of the author to 
etical realization of his ideals in school- 
construction is naturally largely through 
of his own profession. To convince those 
ed in the practice of school architecture 
the first essential in schoolhouse construc- 
s adaptation to the needs of public educa- 
;s in itself a worthy life-time achievement. 
vonovan’s book will have wide influence 
achitects in bringing them to feel that 
eds of education and the interests of the 
en come first. A generation of more usa- 
hoolhouses than America has ever known 
Mr. Donovan’s monument as the result 
book. 
worth of “School Architecture” is greatly 
ed by the use of the concrete method of 
itation. No community can fail to appre- 
the standards of school construction thus 
ed. The small community with a consoli- 
school to build, or the metropolitan city 
$10,000,000 to expend upon a school con- 
nn program may find in this comprehen- 
rvey the most practical and most modern 
irds presented in a way to appeal to tech- 
and layman alike. It is comprehensible 
mnvineing to laymen, officials, school peo- 
rehiteets and engineers. 
treatment of the more modern and spe- 
d school activities surpasses that of any 
thus far published. The socialized view- 
of the author, his comprehension of and 
ithy with the universal type of education 
s coming to be in constant demand on the 
of the American people and his realization 
means of accomplishing this have led to 
treatment of schoolhouse provisions for 
features as the junior high school, hygiene, 
ical edueation, libraries, assembly halls, 
departments, drawing departments, in- 
ial and vocational education, cafeterias and 
nusual discussion of:the ideal standards for 
lassroom. 
e ideals set by Mr. Donovan's book for the 
truction of American schoolhouses will have 


ery large influence in the development not 


only of a standard construction for the physical 
plant of the schools, but even in the develop- 
ment of the schools themselves. The modern 
American community is going to use its school 
system as its principal agent in developing its 
ideal of a democracy. The schools it builds will 
be a tangible evidence of its conception of the 
machine through which this great work is to be 
done. Mr. Donovan and his collaborators should 
take great pride in the contribution which their 
work makes to this great end. 
FRED M. HUNTER. 


Yosemite and Its High Sierra. By John H. Wil- 
liams, author of “The Mountain That Was 
‘God,’” “The Guardians of the Columbia,” 
ete. New edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged. Imperial 8vo., 194 pp., with colored 
frontispiece and 260 halftones. John H. 
Williams, Publisher, 604 Mission St., San 
Francisco. Price, full leather, boxed, $5.00; 
cloth, $3.00; paper covers, $2.00. 


This book on Yosemite, which is a complete, 
revised and enlarged edition of the earlier book, 
does thorough credit to the author and pre- 
serves the high standard of excellence main- 
tained in the other books of the series. Mr. Wil- 
liams is a wide traveler, a careful observer and 
a thorough student and lover of nature. The 
text and pictures in this Yosemite Volume are 
splendid in the extreme. There is a beautiful 
colored frontispiece and the half tones (260 
illustrations), many of them full page, and the 
smaller half tones as well, carry inscriptions 
that are in themselves texts for lessons in school 
or for students or general readers. 


Mr. Williams writes in a lucid, graphic man- 
ner and his pen pictures are vivid descriptions 
of the wonderful scenery of the Yosemite and 
its High Sierra. While he does not burden the 
text with scientific terminology, the author is 
thoroughly at home with the geology, geogra- 
phy and flora of the region, so that the book 
is authentic from, these points of view. 


The volume is divided into five sections: (1) 
The Yosemite National Park; (2) The Canyon 
of Yosemite; (3) On the California Sky-line: 
(4) Tuolumne Grand Canyon and Hetch Hetchy; 
(5) Kings of the Forest. This latter chapter 
deals with the big trees of the section and is 
a decided contribution to this type of literature. 
There are four maps to aid the traveler, together 
with a list of Yosemite literature and notes on 
methods of travel, places to visit, entertain- 
ment for visitors and like suggestive matters. 


Nowhere in America is the story of glacial 
action written more legibly into mountain scen- 
ery than in the Sierra Nevada. On no part of 
that great range have the ancient ice-streams 
stamped the record of their achievement with 
such lucidity, beauty and grandeur as in the 
Yosemite country. And no other book yet pub- 
lished has described and illustrated this colos- 
sal sculpturing of the California upland so 
clearly and abundantly as the new and enlarged 
edition of “Yosemite and Its High Sierra.’ In- 
deed, the only volumes comparable with it are 
Mr. Williams’s own superbly illustrated books 
about the great mountains of the Northwest. 

Such a book as the new Yosemite cannot but 








* 
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have tremendous interest and value to every 


student of physical geography and geology. It 
should well find place in public and private 
libraries and in all school libraries. As a scien- 
tifically revised book, as a text for study and 
as a volume for the general reader, it will be 
gladly received. Only one thoroughly acquainted 
through long years of study and exploration 
with the great out-of-doors, as is Mr. Williams, 
could write such a book. A study of its pages 
permits those who know this wonderful region 
to live again the scenes and landscapes. Those 
who have not visited the regions described will 
find unfolded to them a marvelous world of 
canyon, cataract, towering peaks and mountain 
lakes, such as has not been dreamed of.—A. H.C 


Bird Stories. By Edith M. Patch. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. Pages 212. Price $1.00. 

This little volume on Birds is by the author 
of the “Hexapod stories,’ and is the second in 
a series, “Little Gateways to Science.’ Miss 
Patch is entomologist in the University of 
Maine, and a recognized authority, not alone as 
a naturalist, but for a genius in translating her 
wisdom into boy and girl interest. The twelve 
chapters have in each, one or more bird char- 
acters, real story characters,—Chick D. D., Peter 
Piper, Eve and Petro, Uncle Sam, Little Solo- 
mon Otis, Bob, the Vagabond, ete. Every bird 
is pictured. The text is accompanied by 40 illus- 
trations. For each chapter there is a short list 
of references on the storied bird, and at the 
back of the book, a bibliography of 60 entries, 
and five periodicals devoted to birds and kindred 
forms of life. In introducing these lists the au- 
thor says: “If I could have but two books, they 
would be ‘The Story of Opal,’ the nature-work 
of a child who well may lead us, and ‘Hand- 
book of Nature Study,’ the nature-work of a 
wise ‘teacher of teachers.’’’ Of all the phases of 
nature study that of birds seems most refining 
of spirit and humanizing of interests, and “Bird 
Stories” is stimulating to both. 


The Meadow Folks Story Hour. By Prudence 
Gruelle. The Gregg Publishing Company. 
Pages 101. Price 68c. 

The small child, not less than the older one, 
and the youth, is coming to his own in the 
possession of reading material, much of which 
is real literature. Uncle Remus has many imi- 
tators and an occasional writer of his own class. 
The chronicler of Meadow Folks, better known 
by her pen name, Blanche Silver, possesses the 
true literary sense and her animals live as if 
they are of us. Animal character is depicted in 
a human sort of way, and yet perfectly conso- 
nant with the animal traits. Here are a score 
of meadow folk made, for the nonce, guests of 
Daddy and Mamma Green Frog, each telling a 
story for the entertainment of the others,—a 
kind of modern Chaucer Tales for modern little 
people. Tilly Tumble-bug, and Hickety Wickety 
Hoppy Toad, and Willy Measuring Worm and 
fuzzy Caterpillar, and their neighbors are pic- 
tured as true to their several characters and 
wonderfully entertaining. The 40 illustrations 
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by Nell Hett add measurably to the attra: 

ness of the stories. They are suited to the ! 
ily of little ones not less than to the kinde, 
garten and primary classes. The messa; s 


good science as well as clean literature. 


A Project Book in Business English. By | a 
Bussey Cook. Henry Holt and Con ny 
Pages 215. 





The teaching of business English too 








takes the form of a special technical cre 
that is business-like in a superficial way o) 





and is English by apology, only. In the author's 
“Point of View,’ English in business is e¢ssen- 
tially like English out of business, what js 


wanted for commercial students is “to ac 
facility in original expression, and judgment 
in meeting the situations of business lif¢« One 


rather suspects the usefulness of a text of this 
class that is based, mainly, upon the em; 
ment of technically business terms, and th: 
vitation of any particular trade jargon or lett 
or business appeal. There is wanted by the bus 
nesS man more than technical correctness. And 
the aim of the book is said to be “to suxges! 
means of developing in the student somet} 
more than this technical correctness.” In anoth 
respect it differs from most works of this class 
in that “it undertakes to deal with business 
as the high school student sees it! And the 
projects, and themes, and exercises and debates 
are largely of the student’s own choosing fr 
a wealth of material offered. After a sugges- 
tive chapter on the “business of goi! 
school,’ others on the “positive attitud: 
mind,” and “imagination in business;” there are 
advertising and salesmanship, better Englis! 
and business correspondence, and a discuss 
of “Business Students’ Reading.” This last com- 
prises 162 entries of books thought helpful! fo: 
the salesman, on advertising, on busines psy 
chology and character, the romance of indus- 
try, inspirational books, efficiency books, voca 
tional biography, choosing a vocation, socia 
ethics, for stenographers, and business fictior 
It is a really valuable bibliography for others 
than commercial students. 


Stories of the Day’s Work. By Roy Davis and 
Frederick G. Getchell. Ginn and Company 
Pages 318. Price $1.28. 

The newer purposes in schooling call for new 
types of books; not only class texts, but sul 
plementary. reading, works of information, 4p- 
plied knowledge and shop and office exercise 
Twenty years ago they would have seemed 
strangely out of place in the schoolroom. Now 
we wonder they are not more common and more 
used. Probably if our pupils knew of them, and 
knew them, they, too, would wonder: for they 
are of the sort, many of them, that allure on 
like fishing and tinkering. It is not easy (to 
classify this book. The aim is declared to be 
“to bring together material dealing with the 
industrial activities that will interest and in- 
spire the student.” It is a group of 26 stories 
of achievement by the persons themselves con- 
cerned, and the subject matter ranges al! th 











eA He 


Mee 


THE 


1 the finding of “Garcia,” through “‘fi- 
(a bit of 
to “build- 


Every story is complete, 


a panic,” a “football report” 
i writing), “cowboys of the skies,” 
9 paper route.” 
Aeres of Diamonds.” 

ved by lists of topics for themes and talks, 
a typical outline, maybe a theme for 
+ coyssion, numerous class exercises, and often 
a assignments stimulating to self-valua- 
Of special assignments there are at least 
(helpful to the teacher 
» pupil), chapter lists of nearly 500 titles, and 
endix of additional subjects for themes 


remarkable 


Each chapter is 


nel \ 


as well as 


topics 


nd talks. It is a and suggestive 


lection, almost equally valuable to teachers 


industrial elasses (for whom it is primarily 
ntended), occupational studies, vocational guid- 
ee cational English, or the usual composi- 


Every story is well told and is well worth 
telling. All of them are by well-known au- 
rs and 


te preparation 


“emphasize the importance of ade- 


for life and the high stand- 


character needed for success.” 


self-help English Lessons. By Julia Helen Wahl- 
th. The World Book Company. Pages 256. 

t of school exercises that will make 
child purposeful and self-helpful in the use 
iage has pre-eminent worth, both in it- 
das a means to further study. This the 
claim to accomplish. They 
niy furnish a number and variety of as- 
signments and voluntary 


to furnish the teacher with the means. 


t f ‘ T 
s ip 


Lessons” 
and self-directed ac- 


Moreover, an expressed purpose of the book is 
language to socialize the recitation and 

ther exercises of the school as “the most direct 
means of eultivating a spirit of genuine de- 
cracy.’ In all group activity among human 
ns language is the one universal social fac- 
tor, By means of it the individual’s spiritual 
f litical, civie, conventional, economic, is 
and realized. This is true of the school 
Ss well as in the home or the community. Lan- 
vould seem, therefore, to be a chosen in- 
strut t of the school, in habituating the pu- 
f participation, intelligent co-operation, in 
outside the school, and in mature 
life s the mordant that bites the give-and- 
ike ialities of the social fabric into the fast 
of common wants met by common efforts 
ion ends. The socialized recitation is not 
\ually easy of application in all subjects; but 
alr in language invites its use, and the 
tterial and sequence of the 240 lessons for 
third and fourth grades should facilitate the 
ny teachers, over the country, contributed 
subject matter and suggestive treat- 
‘tory telling by pupils, language games, 
the story, conversation lessons led by 


nspir } 


frou] ite 


elling stories from pictures, and the 
inguage exercises,— words, sentences, 
“ y lessons and copying, all with ade- 


‘ill and review, contribute to the value 
hook. A “Teachers’ Manual’ accompanies 
R. G. B. 
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THE LATE MAGAZINES 

School Life for May 15th had an interesting 
brief discussion of the ‘‘Teachers’ Institute” as 
a means of teacher training, something of its 
history, its present aims and defects, and what 
should be done about it. California has need to 
study the problem, and it is hoped that the 
Cc, T. A., through the Sierra Educational News, 
may find the means for a survey and report 
upon the subject. 


In a recent number of the business journal, 
“Administration,” a paragraph says: “Much of 
the discord and contention which exists through- 
out society today is due to mis-statements (or 
ignorance) about matters of fact, when the 
truth ought to be known beyond the possibility 
of controversy. The public should have authori- 
tative information, supplied without prejudice 
or argument, about all the matters that have to 
do with our social relations and that throw 
light upon the service of the industrial organ- 
ization.” All this might with the change of a 
single phrase (the last two words), be said with 
equal force of the schools and their services as 
educational and life preparation agencies. 
Schools do not regularly enough keep before 
their several communities the work that is be- 
ing done. Newspapers should be more 
used, bulletins issued and public addresses, 
given by those who know, before civic and so- 
cial and industrial bodies of citizens, would keep 
the actual facts and conditions before the patron 
public. 


freely 


Of California’s new legislation, the Journal of 
Education has this to say: “‘The legislature of 
1921 enacted into law the biggest educational 
program recommended in the history of the 
State. It is undoubtedly the biggest educational 
program attempted in any state of the nation.” 


In the Journal of Home Economies for July 
appeared a most illuminating article on “House- 
hold Arts for Junior High Schools,’ by David 
Snedden. It is in no sense a conventionally pro- 
fessional treatment of the subject, but rather a 
sociological study of the functions, 
community relations of the general 
Teachers of the subject, principals of high 
schools, principals of elementary schools, and 
especially of junior high schools, can well af- 
ford to study this presentation of it by Dr. 
Snedden. 


needs and 
problem. 


In the School Board Journal for April, 1921, 
was a particularly clear statement of the func- 
tions and something of the history of Teachers’ 
Councils that has permanent value. There are 
considered methods of choosing members, pur- 
poses of councils, work done, relation to teach- 
ing, current defects and dangers. It will be of 
further interest to note that the Board of Edu- 
sation of Michigan City, Indiana, has taken the 
initiative in the formation of a teachers’ coun- 
cil, to serve as a “clearing house” between the 
board and the teachers. It is composed of eight 
members, one from each of the following groups: 
kindergarten, third to sixth grades, seventh and 
eighth grades, high school, principals, supervis- 
ors, vocational department, and the combined 


special supervisors and substitute teachers. 
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Announcing 


“The Victrola in Correlation 
with English and American Literature” 


A new practical help in 
the teaching of English 


FREE 


to all teachers of English 
and other interested persons 















This booklet lists over 350 matchless Victor 

Records, with descriptive notes, giving 

—Musical settings to some of the world’s 
greatest poetry. 

—Scenes from Shakespeare by world-famed 
interpreters. 

—Recitations and readings from Dickens, 
Poe, Holmes, Kipling, Riley, Mark 
Twain, Field, Dunbar, etc. 

—Musical settings to lyrics from ‘‘The 
Lady of the Lake,’’ ‘‘Comus,’’ 
“L’Allegro,’’ ‘‘Il Pensieroso,’’ etc. 

—Suggested musical correlations in mood 
and atmosphere for literary master- 
pieces. 

~ —Chronological table of parallel! music, literature, art, and 

world events, ] 

















The Victrola, as an element of interest, should enlist the co- * 
operation of a/l the teachers in the school, It has a great field of 
service in the English class room. Music and poetry are inter- 
allied arts, the one enhancing the appreciation and enjoyment of 
the other. 





The use of Victor Records at the proper time in a recitation, 
does much to vitalize the lesson, and lifts a seemingly dry subject 
from the black-and-white of the printed page into the realm of 
human interest. 








D forget that this intensely interesti ery helpful 
Oo not forget at is intensely interesting and very heiptu Victrola XXV i 


booklet is yours for the asking. especially i 
manufactured for 
hool use i 


: . This is the instrument 
For further information consult that {s used in thousands 
s J . of schools. Many years 

any Victor dealer or write direct to experience has proved it Hf 
is the instrument best | 
qj 

| 





° adapted to all-round 
Educational Department school use. 

When the Victrola is 

not in use, the horn can 


Victor Talking Machine Co. be placed under the in- 


This trademark and the trademarked strument safe and secure 


| 
a — 
| “HIS_MASTERS VOICE” 


word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. from danger, and the \ 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden, New Jersey —_— me Se aeee te i 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. Saeaadiniane use by irre- i 
Camden, N. J. 


sponsible people. / 


ma ng eS ae = eee — = " ae —_ . 7 ae 
oo ———— ee ae 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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The schools, some of them, use in their teach- 
too little yet, the study of the lives of 
ished, achieving and women. 
all contemporary biographies none is 
enificant of singleness of purpose, pa- 
foresight and genuine 
turesque human service, than that of 
Burbank. It is especially suitable for 
a schools. A friend of John Burroughs, 
ere kindred spirits: nature lovers, ex- 
n new fields, chumming with nature in 
iness and beauty, veritable adventurers 
things, to bring back satisfactions for 
Some of their achievements are 
tacular in venture and daring as any 
story. The schools can well afford to 
ich of these men. 


men 


ersistence, wise 


needs. 


The Los Angeles school system is 


making 


not only 
astonishing growth. From 
ementary pupils in average daily at- 
in 1915, corresponding figures for 1920- 
ere 73,984. The high schools had in- 
during the same period, from 11,805 to 
daily attendance. The city has 171 
ry schools, 135 kindergartens, 14 par- 
hools, 5 developing schools, 13 junior 
high schools, 16 elementary 
schools, and 6 evening high schools. 
re 250 principals and more than 5000 
Nearly 22.5 per cent of the total reg- 

of pupils is in the high schools. 
e coming year in Los Angeles, teachers’ 
salar will total $9,315,125, an increase of 


irg but 


hig hools, 15 


In the 2500 or more cities of the United States 
; population and over, 96 per cent of the 
are women. In the high schools of the 
up, 86 per cent are women. In the 450 
‘schools of the country, 70 per cent of 
ities are women. And in the junior high 
although nearly half the pupils are 
nt boys, nearly 80 per cent of the teach- 
women, This is an anomalous condition 
h there would seem to be no valid ex- 
planations may be made, but no jus- 


re than 18,000 teachers in the elemen- 
ools of New York City, 1147 are men. 
bout 6 per cent. In San Francisco the 
n is about half as great. In Los An- 
gels mewhat better. 


Dr. E. O. 


Sisson, President of the University 
fv 


na, and well-known to many teachers 
tate, has resigned his charge, and will 
eded by Dr. C. H. Clapp. Dr. Sisson be- 


member of Reed College faculty, Port- 
egon, 
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Dr. Claxton, in a recent study of the cost of 
education in the United States makes, evidently 
upon unquestioned authority, some astonishing 
statements: 


In 1915 there was spent for public and pri- 
vate elementary, secondary and higher educa- 
tion (including the endowed colleges), $919,- 


jaa ele 
729,258. 


For teachers’ and professors’ salaries $492,- 
745,240. 
In all the years of our history to 1920, the 


total expenditure for such education 
approximately $16,645,000,000. 

Since 1870 (50 years) the 
about $14,552,796,037. 

These seem large sums; but tobacco’s cost in 
one year equals higher education cost for 273 
years. If cigarettes, cigars and tobacco be all 
included, the total charge is $2,100,000,000; al- 
most exactly the same as for both elementary 


has been 


total figures are 


and secondary education for the three years 
1916, 1917, 1918. 
Soft drinks consume $350,000,000 a year, two 


and a half times as much as for all higher edu- 
cation. 


Victrolas 


in the 


Schools 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


Easy Terms 


Sherman Day & Co. 








PIANOS PIANOLAS 
Kearny and Sutter Sts.......... San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts................... Oakland 


ji 4 ee 
325 EB. Main St......... 














‘ee ae eee Fresno 
190-192 South First St... ..5an Jose 
Sixth and Morrison Sts................... Portland 
ere A VOMUG OE Ue nicked Seattle 
928-930 Broadway ......... ...-Tacoma 
SOS-SIS BTS BCG ivccccccccsiccccecssctntnl Spokane 
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Something Different in Readers 


N choosing supplementary readers many school people are asking for indi- 

vidual books rather than for readers in a series. Blank’s “Second Reader” 
means little to a child, but Smythe’s “Old Time Stories,” for instance, has a 
title that invites reading. 


The following suggestive list will enable school authorities to select excellent 
books of this individual type: 





FIRST GRADE THIRD GRADE 


Dunlop & Jones’ Playtime Stories Skinner’s Merry Tales 





Silvester & Peter’s Happy Hour Stories Farmer’s Nature Myths of Many Lands 








Baldwin’s Fairy Reader Baldwin’s Robinson Crusoe Retold 








Brown & Bailey’s Jingle Primer Stanley’s Animal Folk Tales 


FOURTH GRADE 


SECOND GRADE Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold 


Smythe’s Old Time Stories Kupfer’s Lives and Stories Worth Re 
: membering 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables 1 : 
Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories 
Skinner’s Happy Tales for Story Time . : s 
Skinner’s Dramatic Stories for Reading 
Dutton’s Fishing and Hunting and Acting 


These and many other books suitable for elementary grades are listed and 
described in our Guide to Good Reading, a catalogue that should be on the desk 


of every teacher, supervisor, and superintendent. Your copy is to be had for 


e 


American Book Company 


121 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


the asking. 
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rhe San Mateo County Trustees Institute met 
iditorium of the San Mateo High School, 


Saturd June 11. Thirty-two of the forty 


iistriets were represented and the trus- 

part in the discussions which were 

i Mr. George Schultzberg of Stanford Uni- 
aysity. and formerly County Superintendent 
Monterey Schools, gave an illustrated 
consolidation of rural schools and dem- 
netrated the advantages of consolidation. Mr. 
ww L. Glaseock, principal of the San Mateo High 


: Sch followed and welcomed the delegates. 


me was co-operation. He told of the help 
had reeeived through working with the 
Superintendent and advised all who had 
so to take their problems to the Su- 

ient for solution. 

Mr. Sam H. Cohn, Statistician, Department of 
Instruction, gave an outline of the school 
assed at the recent session of the State 

eislature and answered a number of ques- 
oneerning the same, Mr. W. H. Hanlon, 


| Superintendent of Schools, Contra Costa County, 


\ most interesting talk on the duties of a 
school trustee. During the afternoon Mr. 
Schultzberg, Mr. Cohn and Mr. Hanlon addressed 


' the trustees. Before closing Roy W. Cloud, 


Superintendent, told his trustees the 
nes he would like to see transpire during the 
ming year. 


After 19 years of service in the High Schools 

f California, and 16 years of continuous serv- 
the High School at Redwood City, the 

ent from active school work of Mr. 8. P. 
MeCrea, is worthy of note. As Principal of the 
Sequoia Union High School at Redwood City, 
Mr. MeCrea has done admirably efficient work. 
Up to the last days of his administration, he 
was developing not only the physical side of 
school and its equipment, but the more 
educational problems as well. A recent 
lumber of the Redwood City Standard contains 
rrehensive estimate of his work. After 

than 40 years’ service to the public schools, 


| Mr. McCrea is retiring to his new home in Ma- 


dera. The congratulations and best wishes of 
his many friends throughout the State go with 


In the recent death of Mr. Calvin Esterly, for 
! onnected with the Boynton-Esterly 
Agency, as manager of the San Fran- 
lice, the state loses one of its best known 
cial men, and, in the earlier days, school 
hile, during recent years he was more 
los issociated with the school interests in 
nd ; ind the Bay and in Northern California, 
W for a long time located in Los Angeles, 
from the southern city to the Bay re- 
RIOT ir. Esterly knew the agency business 
I ly. He will be missed by a host of 


otiice of the Sierra Educational News and 
a Teachers’ Association was recently 
by a visit from Dr. Edward S. Evenden 
Department of Educational Administra- 
‘eachers’ College, Columbia University, 
k. Dr. Evenden has been spending some 
the Pacific Coast and in certain of the 












Fresh from the press 


Effective Expression 


A textbook on Composition 

and Rhetoric for the four years 

of High School and the first 
vear of College 


By 
CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 


Assistant Principal and former head of 
the Department of English, Lafayette 
High School, Buffalo, New York 




















New and Outstanding 
Features: 


1. One of the most complete texts of 
its kind ever published. 


2. The thirteen chapters cover ev- 
erything vital from “The Getting 
Ready to Write” process to “Lit- 
erature—The Finished Product.” 


3. Unusual emphasis is placed on 
oral expression. 





4. Workable exercises after each 
chapter. 


5. List of approved markings to help 
teachers in correcting composi- 
tions. 


6. No side-stepping of difficult and 
moot questions—all are treated 
from a sane and sensible view- 
point. 


7. A highly inspirational note run- 
ning through the entire book. 
532 pages, attractively bound in 
cloth—list price $1.60 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco London 
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Just Published 


ATWOOD: TEACHING 
THE NEW- GEOGRAPHY 


Prepared as a direct help to teachers 
of geography in elementary schools. 
Regional treatment and the project 
and problem methods are thoroughly 


explained and illustrated 


THE FRYE-ATWOOD NEW 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Books which with their many new. 
features have already begun to revo- 
lutionixe the teaching of geography. 
New in treatment, new in content, 


new in purpose 


GINN & COMPANY 


20 Second Street San Francisco 
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al institutions in Arizona. He was for- 
prominent educator in Oregon, and is 
distinct mark for himself at Teachers’ 


rhe coming meetings of the California Teach- 
ciation include the Bay Section meet- 
rd, 4th and 5th of October at San Fran- 
e Central Coast Section, same dates, at 


conta Cruz; the North Coast Section at Eureka, 
Oetol 10th, 11th and 12th, and the Southern 
Sect it Los Angeles, the week of December 


it Northern Section meeting at Sacra- 
ment vill be held on October 18th, 19th, 20th 
. The time of the Central Section meet- 
neertain. 


Ginn and Company have offered $100 in cash 
r the best article of not over 1000 

“The Importance of Emphasizing the 

Subject of Geography in Our Schools Today.” 
petition is open to any pupil in the 

fifth, sixth, seventh or eighth grades, in 
ifornia public or private school. The 

will be $50; second prize, $25; third 

fourth prize, $10. All articles must 

ved by Ginn and Company before De- 

ist, 1921. Full information may be se- 
writing to S. C. Smith, Pacific Coast 

Rey tative, Ginn & Company, 20 Second 


Stre san Francisco. 


Miss Margaret Livingston has resigned as 
Librarian in Colusa County to accept 
position in Orange County. 


In the laudable effort to raise the standard 
dramatics, there was formed during 

mer, the California Dramatic League. 

ioner Olney is the moving spirit, ably 

s i by the University Players under the 
of Professor Samuel J. Hume. At the 

Mr. Olney, sixty-five teachers met, dis- 
elated problems, and elected Miss Doris 

Mel re, teachers of dramatics in Oakland, 


+ 


\ucust 4-6 was held the fifth annual meeting 
Pacific Division of the American Asso- 
for the Advancement of Science, at 

Twenty-five other scientific societies 
llated with it; fourteen of which offered 
ns. It was a gathering of distinguished 
d the topics and discussions were of more 
hnieal interest. =f 


Duving the spring and summer, bonds for 
buildings were voted in many of the 
ia cities. Some have already been noted; 
sues include the one at Merced, $130,000; 

$66,800; Sweetwater Union High 
District, National City, for a group of 
and San Rafael. The Sonoma Union 
chool District, comprising eight town- 
aS Just voted by a comfortable majority, 
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A New Lippincott Home- 
Economic Text 


Successful Family Life on the 
Moderate Income 


By MARY HINMAN ABEL 
Late Editor of the Journal of Home 
Economies 


to stress Intellectual Values and 
Social Usages, rather than the Me- 
chanics and Technique of the subject. 


The majority are debarred from self-ex- 
pression in the recognized forms of art, 
but not in the art of living. The text 
deals with the relations of members of 
the family to each other and to the com- 
munity. Personal resources and self-de- 
velopment especially stressed. 

It contains many specific problems as 
well as principles, also Budgets, Expend- 
itures, Savings, Standards of Living, etc. 
It contains Family type-studies. Ques- 
tions follow each chapter. 

251 pages . saneaes BOO 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
Philadelphia Chicago 
E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. 


Te first basic Home Economic Text 


DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE 


For Junior High Schools 


The Simplest, Latest, Best 
Textbook 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


Elementary Home Economics 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 
Foods and Cookery, and the 
Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 
and project work 


Already adopted as the exclusive text 
for grades VII and VIII in the 
public schools of Indiana 


Published in 1921—Mailing price $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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“Brushing their teeth 
makes children eager to 
be clean in other ways” 


—writes one teacher 


z 


Another teacher who used Colgate’s Classroom Helps, writes: 





“Many parents, I have discovered, think children’s first teeth 
are, like measles, a necessary evil, to be got over with as soon 
as possible. To reach them, we did some written work. First, 
we had informal talks, using ‘Dental Lectures’ and ‘Bringing 
Up the Teeth’ to secure reliable facts. From these two written 
lessons were prepared ‘The Way My Teeth are Made’ and 
“Why First Teeth Need Care.’ These were carefully collected 
into a book along with other written work, and taken home for 
mother to read. The cover was an attractive one designed by 
the children as a Colgate advertisement. Another scheme was 
a little play worked out for reading and language, and drama- 
tized. It depicted the sad life of poor Miss Neglected Tooth— 
until Dr. Tooth-brush and Nurse Ribbon Dental Cream helped 
her back to health. I feel that my efforts are repaid by finding / 
lazy Dorothy and slow James ambitious and wide-awake, no, 
longer hampered by aching teeth.” / 


MABEL WESTON P 
Lapeer, Mich. o 

Colgate’s Classroom Helps J 

Sent Free ee COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 30 
199 Fulton St., N.Y. 





Trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream, reminder 4 
cards, charts, clever jingles, and other practical 
materia / will be sent to teachers once a year. r 
Fill out and send in the coupon today to 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 30 
199 Fulton Street, New York 











f l am a teacher in the 


7 School, District No............5+5 
No. of pupils in my direct charge 


- Reference (name of School Superin- 
¥ tendent or member of Schoo! Board) 


/ Please send me, free of charge,’"Colgate’s Classroom E elps” 
/ (Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, 
I “mbit WRI s 6 5 ais ds side cas wana vecquaceces Sub kenaeoecees 


(This offer is good only in U. S. A.) 
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issue of $115,000 for a new and commo- 
p-to-date building. Oakdale’s call for 

$40 of school bonds for a Union Grammar 
Sel building carried almost four to one; 
he bond issue of $120,000 for the Union 

sh School at Downey carried by a vote of 
one. Napa School District voted for Ele- 
schools, $290,000 and for High School 
s, $300,000; Petaluma successfully car- 


oor 


bond issue of $275,000 for a Junior High 


By vote of three to one, Santa Monica has 
mpowered to issue bonds to the amount 
3500,000,—$350,000 to be used for expansion 
mentary Schools and $250,000 for the erec- 
a Junior High School. In Pasadena a 
bond issue for three quarters of a million has 
ly been successfully carried. In South 
Pasadena bonds for $125,000 to erect an audi- 
and gymnasium carried, 834 for to 402 
igainst; $105,000 was voted for Elementary 
purposes, eighteen to one. 


Miss Thizuko Watanabe, brought to California 
when a baby, and who has been 20 years in the 
States, has just returned to her Japa- 

ome, and has been interviewed. Of the 

ren of her countrymen, she says: “They 
better school records than the Americans, 

ess inclined to diverting interests, and to play 
nd are more studious.” From all which she 
es that Japanese children are more in- 

gent than are American children. Miss Wa- 
tanabe is the daughter of S. Watanabe, Secre- 
* the San Francisco Japanese Chamber of 

ree, and goes to Japan to prepare in a 

rcial college in order to assist her father 


business here, 


John Robert Gregg, President of The Gregg 
hing Company and author of Gregg Short- 
cecompanied by Mrs. Gregg, is spending 
onths in Europe. He will be engaged in 


rganizing commercial courses and commercial 

in connection with the spread of Gregg 
Sh hand in England. The English people are 
dis} ng a wonderful interest not only in 


Greg Shorthand, but in American business 
met 1 The Gregg system has already been 
ed into hundreds of classes and about 

hers are now studying the system with 

vw to teaching it. The opening of the of- 

f The Gregg Publishing Company at 7 
rarrick Street, London, W. C. 2, has given 
grea increased facilities for co-operation 
th teachers and schools. Mr. Gregg expects to 
to America about the middle of Sep- 


k \rrangements have been effected between the 
, Stat oard of Education and the State Univer- 
hereby a student may enter from a high 
with musie as a major. Said Mrs. Agnes 
ember of the State Board of Education: 
will henceforth be recognized as a se- 
idy in the public schools of this state.” 


Mu 








GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Breaking the 
Habit of 


Years 


From the days of the little 
one-room school house to 
the present, teachers have 
been using white chalks 
for blackboard use. 

For many years educators 
have been telling us that 
color has a healthy stimu- 
lating influence on _ chil- 
dren. The use of color on 
the blackboard and in seat 
work promotes interest as 
well as effort. 

We suggest, to progressive 
teachers, the use of more 
color in the’ classroom. 
Break the white chalk 
habit. 

LECTURERS’ CRAYONS 
are square sticks of color, 
excellent for blackboard 
work. 

CRAYOLA CRAYONS will 
supply the color interest in 
seat work. Use 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


Write for a brochure on 
blackboard drawing and for 
color charts. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street 
New York City 


Cn el ee i en eh Ae ei ee lh ae eth Me lh A oh Ms a A a 


rrr eT IS Err Ir rer te rr Ir rrr eee ee a Ls Sr 
ee aie eh ee keen hen lh Aen od 


| peer ee ee oe a a eh eh 





For Every Use 
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Wilkins’s Second Spanish 
Book 


completes the course begun in his 


First Spanish Book 


The two books together form a two-year course in Spanish, 
including grammar, reading,-exercises in composition and con- 


versation. Living language instead of dry grammar 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


571 Market Street San Francisco 








McMurry and Parkins Geographies 


Let us call your attention to just one example to support our claim that in 
organization of material the authors have secured a continuity of thought, 
natural approach to each main idea and a sequence unequaled in geographi 
writing. For instance, take topical and marginal headings with reference to irri- 
gation in the treatment of The Western States: 


The Dependence of the West upon Irrigation 

How a study of the land regions reveals the need for irrigation 

How irrigation projects are planned 

Extent of irrigation in the West 
| A typical irrigation project 
Its source of water 4. The distribution of the water 
. Objects of preliminary surveys 5. The unusual life of this community 
. The plan of construction 6. Agriculture on the irrigated land 

7. Cost of the project 
The extent and variety of crops raised by irrigation 
. In the Valley of California 3. About Denver and Salt Lake 
2. In Southern California 4. In the Northwest 
How a new farm industry has developed through irrigation 
1. Some steps in the use of beets for sugar 


| 2. How sugar beet farming is carried on 
| a. Temperature conditions required 


b. Methods of beet culture in a typical sugar beet district 


The Macmillan Company 


609 Mission Street San Francisco 


co bo 
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During the meetings of the American Physi- 
tion Association in Oakland, July 18- 
ven the “Pageant of the Hidden Treas- 
he open of Mosswood Park. Several 


hildren participated. The presentation C id D 
special music, pantomime and dances. orrl or oors 
Dr. William H. Allen, director of the Institute 
Service, New York City, says: “There 
ope of settling industrial problems un- that a fire could start in any 
cer per cent of young Americans com- 
eh school courses.’ It means greater 
longer training, a later entrance into 


’ 
ents and a better comprehension of are desks, paper, scholars’ wear- 
and industrial conditions. 





Did you ever stop to think 








fireproof school? Even though 








the building will not burn, there 





ing apparel and many other 


(n authoritative report is to the effect that combustible materials which 
hree quarters of a million dollars will will readily burn. 

in Orange County, California, the cur- 

for improvement of schools. These in- 

ementary buildings in at least eight 

and two high schools,—Orange and 


Now suppose that building 
is fireproof—except the doors 








0. and trim. Do you not see the 
. fire’s line of communication 
Webster's New Iinternational Dictionary still 
the standard, Says George H. Carter, from room to room and floor to 
rinter of the Government Printing Of- floor ? 
bster’s New International Dictionary is 
dard authority in the Government That fire could be prevented 
Office for spelling, compounding and : : ¢ 
Oe ee ee S from spreading by use of hol- 
words. It is my intention to continue a 
this dictionary for such purposes.” low metal corridor doors and 
trim—because there is no com- 
Superintendent of Publie Instruction Will C. ‘bl : z 
» called Gis Saaeal convention of City bustible material in them and 
ty Superintendents to meet at Hotel the door would necessarily melt 


during the week of September 26th. 
ttending the convention should make 
ervations at once. Rates per day on 
rican plan are as follows: Single room . 3 

$7.00; double room with bath, $12.00: 

m without bath, $6.00; double room 
bath, $11.00. 


s meeting the railroads announce a re- 


2 
of one and one-half fare for the Dahlstrom Metallic 


Tickets will be sold on the certifi- 


passenger will pay full fare on going Door Company 
<a receipt therefor. As the minimum 
» secure this rate is 150, care should 
sed to secure receipt. The Admiral 411 Buffalo Street 
liné offers excellent accommodations 


either to Los Angeles or San Diego Jamestown, New York 


before the fire could pass. 


San Francisco Office 


is an occasional sign of return to san- 921 Hearst Building 
notions of the aims of teaching, even - 

P mentary schools. In a recent confer- Representatives IN ALL 
e! function of nature study, Dr. H. C. Principal Cities 

the University of California, affirmed 

izment that too much stress has been 

n its commercial side; and that with 
the enjoyment and beauty in nature 
Stressed . . . that it is more im- 
it the child learn to appreciate the 
meadow lark than to learn that the 
ved insects injurious to farm crops.” 


Pheve 
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Franklin 

High School, 
Los Angeles 


OS Cindeles 


the city of beautiful schools, has all of its 
150 schools equipped with the Health-protection of 


SEMSTLALO 6a MATL 





ONLIV'ON 
. ° . . . . . . . Nic c of ' 
This is the toilet room service by which fine tissue is delivered Nickel Cabinet 
automatically from a dust-proof cabinet that operates without 

insanitary knobs to touch. 
Waste of paper is discouraged by the consecutive service of just 
two sheets at a time. 


Send for folder, “O 
cvon, Guardian of 


Nation’s Health 


Department M, A. P. W. PAPER CO. Albany, N. Y. 


VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 
The fes4 Thot feods 








Made in 16 degrees of lead. 

This pencil is especially 

adapted for free hand ta 

and mechanical f. Se A NEW COMPACT 

drawing. ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

4 - This is a handy booklet, showing the 

new and old boundaries, which will be 
sent you free upon request. 


Address us at 
37 GREENPOINT AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. %. 


EBERHARD FABER 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America” 
NEW YORK 
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Los Angeles City has equipped 150 schools 
health protection of Onliwon Hygiene. 
“Onliwon, Guardian of the Nation’s 
giving details of Onliwon service will 
on request to A. P. W. Paper Company, 

ent M, Albany, New York. 


the Medart Steel Lockers are the “last word” 
ty and utility. At the present time the 
schools have 6,750 Medart lockers in 
las, 5000; Minneapolis, 4400. The engi- 
service of the company is at the serv- 
ny school department in planning the 
momical locker arrangement. For full 
tion address Fred Medart Manufactur- 
pany, Potomac and De Kalb Streets, 
< :, Missouri, or Rialto Building, San 


In a report recently issued by Dr. Claxton, it 
that California pays, next to the Dis- 
Columbia, the highest average teacher’s 

n the United States, the highest in city 
the highest in rural schools, and ex- 
Arizona and the District of Columbia, 
hest average high school teachers’ sal- 
tur local rates are 37 per cent, 20 per 
per cent, and 25 per cent, respectively, 
several classes, higher than their aver- 
the United States. 


There has recently been chartered in Honolulu 
n-Pacific University, whose organization 
poses are unique. 

T harter states that it is proposed to es- 
a university with courses in English, 

tics, philosophy, agriculture, the sci- 
terature, engineering, hygiene, munici- 
nagement, civil government, political 
commerce, Pacific languages, and 
irses for the welfare of mankind in the 


xpected that the work of the proposed 

ty will begin in the labor camps on all 

slands of the Hawaiian group, for the 
nst n, according to its charter, will send 
ts ructors to the students instead of ask- 
I tudents to come to the instructors. 


\t so meeting in the Ambassador Theatre, Los 
recently, arrangements were projected 
aising of funds to be used for scholar- 

children in the city deemed worthy 
rt. Doubtless, among the hundreds of 

in pre-college classes certain school 

may be as much needed, and be as 
an investment as the fellowships and 
iips for higher education. 


4 é in work being done by the Omaha City 
S stimulating beyond almost anything 
er knows. The teachers maintain a 





magazine that is the organ of the 
Ee S forum.” This organization affiliates 
| N. E. A. and sent eight accredited 
[- to Des Moines. Twelve of the 55 
i ; ive 100 per cent membership in both 
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$5 00 Pays for 20 Lessons by mail. Zaner 
We Method. Each lesson criticised and 
returned with methods for teaching. 


Address 
Ww. E. MOORE 
5665 Pryal St., Oakland, 


OUTLINE War, Geography, History, 
Civies, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology. They are pamphlets pre- 
pared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the im- 
portant facts in the various’ branches, 
but not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Priee 2h5e. 
Discount on orders of ten or more 

JENNINGS PUB. CO., Bx 17, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


New Entertainments (Good Ones) 


are listed in our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Minstrel Material, Monologs 
Speakers, Operettas, ete. Sent free. 

Get these new titles: 
Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes 0c 
Merry Rhymes for Little Folks Times....40c¢ 
Let’s Get Acquainted (Community Play) 35ec 
Help-U Dialog and Recitation Book t0c 

THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 

HOUSE 
944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 
Also Franklin, Ohio 


did a Supeuntindent 
“WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


46 Gd desowing annual 
Mee on as 


Because this foundation book in the school- 
room performs actual service. 
Successful teachers well know the help this 
“Supreme Authority” is in history, geography, 
language, and civic classes, not to mention its 
necessity in work on synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, etc. It isa universal question answer- 
er, equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds of New 
Words. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 12,0C0 Biograph- 


ical Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and 
2,700 Pages. 


Why not suggest to your super- 
intendent that a copy of the New 
International be supplied for 
your school ? 

Write for Specimen Pages of Regular 
and India-Paper Editions, Prices, ete. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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The first 
ofa 


Series of 


ments 





This 





advertise- 
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G M yr OG & A FP 8S 


EDUCATION| 


AS RELATED TO 


PRINTING 


OSSIBLY no two other elemental factors in the progress of 
©Prrvitization have been so closely allied as printing and education. 
It is impossible to think of the progress of the one without con- 
sidering the other. Without printing education would have been ham 
pered and reserved to the few as in the earlier civilizations. And on 
the other side without education modern printing could not hav 
developed from the arduous efforts of the earlier printers. 


Printing is a wonderful tool, yet how seldom used to its best advan 
tage even by those whose very vocations have arisen with it—educa 
tors. Is it enough to have a thing merely put into type? Type can } 
made to work—to educate. Beautiful ideas can be beautifully ex 





pressed; practical things can be practically prepared. The beautifu! 
old volumes of four centuries ago were expressions of painstaking care 


Even the simplest piece of printed matter in the schoolroom can be 
made to talk. Making type talk is the object of the modern printer, 
just as it was of the old master printer. And as his type talked gener 
tions ago and laid the foundations for our modern educational systems 
so can “talking type” aid in its development and progress. 


As the educational systems of today are the outgrowth of experi- 
ence, so is printing of today the logical development of a practical art 
Printers who know how adapt the type to the idea and print it 


paper selected for its appropriateness. 


7 he Leighton Press 


A (o-operative Printing Enterprise 


516 Mission Street 





San Francisco, California 


advertisement has been set in the Caslon type series 
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um and the N. E. A. Fifteen schools 
} per cent membership in the Forum, 
eight schools have 100 per cent mem- 
in the N. E. A. Of the 1117 teachers, 938 
r cent) are members of this teachers’ or- 
yn, the Forum. Seventy-eight per cent 


of . teachers belong to the N. E. A. What 
j ’ nia schools make a better professional 
sh ng among schools? 


Coleate’s Classroom Helps are a real service 
iers. They must be seen and used to be 
ated. The set of helps will be sent free 
teacher sending the coupon on page 388 


issue. 


In the June issue of this magazine, mention 
was made of the remarkable development of 
rtunities for musical training in the Los 


nr 
vt 


ingeles schools. Later appeared a published 
statement that “there are not five other cities 


United States as strongly instrumental- 
s Oakland.’ This is doubtless true. At 
t is the opinion of Dr. Hollis Dann of 
| University. The Oakland High School 
is instrumentalized with a full complement of 
14 different instruments in a complete orches- 
tra played by 50 individual musicians. Thirty- 
fiv cent of the instruments are owned by 
ol department as part of its equipment. 
iding this statement would like to know 
names of the other four cities. 


In the School Board Journal for June, 1921, 


ippeared a table of teachers’ salaries for 99 
from 30,000 to 175,000 population. The 
statistics were gathered through a question- 


out by the Superintendent of Schools 
noke, Virginia. Information is given 
entary teachers, elementary principals, 
high school teachers and principals and super- 
ts. The cities are ranked according to 
t—elementary teachers’ salaries. For 
i six cities are named in the follow- 
ng order: Stockton, Berkeley, Sacramento, all 
t] same maximum salary, $1920; San 
1800, Pasadena, $1800, Long Beach, $1750. 
three are respectively 15, 16, 17 in 
Pasadena is 28th, and Long Beach 
d0tl .oanoke, from which the investigation 
beg ; 99th. These six cities are the only 
‘oast systems named. Three cities in 
rsey and one in New York exceed the 
n principals’ salaries in California— 
nto, $3120. On the other hand, 22 cities, 
Whose grade salaries are as low as 
iy to High School teachers more than 
ia’s maximum salary of $2700. Long 
one, of California cities of this class, 
1inimum salary to high school teachers 
average of these 22 more generous 
rkeley starts with a salary $1980, sec- 
in the entire list, to Hoboken, $2100. 
e California cities named the average 
a aid high school principals is greater 
I average of 28 cities paying $4000 or 
are 26 cities of the 99 in the group 
for salary of the Superintendent of 
‘00 or more. 


New Winston 


Books 


THE LEWIS & ROWLAND 


SILENT READERS 
Grades 4 to 8 Inclusive 


WINSTON READERS 


Primer to Fifth Inclusive 
and Manuals 


YOUNG AMERICAN READERS 
Grades 4 to 7—3 Books 


WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


and Primary Edition of Same 
Apply 


W. Cairns Harper 


Pacific Coast Representative 


1009 American National Bank Building 
San Francisco 


Send for Free Chart 


showing all parts and method of 
assembling the Stanley Bit Brace 


STANLEY 
BIT BRACE 


This chart will prove of 
great value in educational 
work. Ask for Chart 17J. 


THE STANLEY Rue & LEVEL PLANT. 


THe STANLEY Works 


New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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NON-CORROSIVE INK POWDERS KEEP YOUR SCHOOL SANITARY 
“ 26TH YEAR OF ECONOMICAL SERVICE » 
All colors, All grades. All guaranteed. ROYAL — SOAP 
Specifications solicited. Samples free. i. at 
: STANDARDIZED DISINFECTANTS 
SULLIVAN INK ‘COMPANY Webte See Sees tamens 
811 S. Burlington Ave., Los Angeles, Cal 


New York, 151 Spring St., Jos. F. Day, Mer. HOCKWALD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


San Francisco, Room 452, Flood Building 531 Howard Street. San Francisco. Calif 














wr) vv 
STANDARD MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
A NON-THEATRICAL SERVICE FOR CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 
My intimate knowledge of clean, appropriate subjects is available at all times. Upo 
receipt of your contemplated play dates, the length of program in reels or minutes (fif 
teen minutes to a reel), and the type or class of service desired, I will immediately sul 
mit selections with synopsis and price for your approval. 
Cc. L. Sprinks 
STANDARD MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 86 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 





Prang Art Supplies At Lower Prices 


Drawing Supplies of Standard Prang Quality” at New Prices 






















































* “Enamelac” “MODELIT” 
The New Air-Drying Decorative Art Enamel. The Wax Modeling Clay Never Hardens. 
“Enamelac”’ is ideal for work on Toys, % pound brick...... 15e 1 pound brick 


Wooden Boxes, Tin Cans, Glass Bottles, Clay Flour, per 5-lb. bag............... 
“TIvorene,” “Oilette Cloth,” ete. Made in 22 


‘ > ery ionT,T r . : 

beautiful colors. Per can 30c. “Enamelac Out- Prange Wieuhivaction® Ganson hae her 

fit” in hinged cardboard box containing 6 tne chamiaacrel fae a nee te = cc “Mdina 

eans “Enamelac,’”’ Shellac, Turp, 3 brushes, Benklet tree os Be tak E 

a $3.00 postpaid. Beautiful circular One color eachawe 9x12. 50 sheets bi 

“ree. ; pes eA hehe. <a sroakn 
“PERMODELLO” a ee a, SSE Oe Oe, 

The Concrete Modeling Clay. It Works Like Seno Anea TR ESEROSDMmnetrues ¢ Remoaas vont 


eens All other tones ; 
~ wee : J ackage, 9x12, 50 sheets, per 
“Permodello is a wonderful Modeling Assorted package ae, 8 ‘Sheets iris 








Clay that SETS like concrete and becomes PACKAZE  -....----------ereeevveeennneeeeen neon 
HARD AS STONE. It then takes decuration CROSS SECTION PAPE RS 
with “Enamelac,’ producing all kinds of _ Cream or gray in %, \%, or % inch squares 
beads, jewelry and other Art objects. Price, Sample Booklet free. 
per pound can, 60c postpaid. Beautiful cir- 9x12, 100 sheets, per package...... ...-$0 
cular Free. Black Cross Section Paper, 9x12, 50 
“STIXIT” PASTE sheets, per package.... anianian 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. A Better White Cross Section Paper, 9x12, 50 
“Library Paste.” sheets, per package...................... : 
“Stixit’” was the first improvement in “Li- MANILA PRACTICE PAPER 
brary Paste” in 25 years. 4-in. tube, 10c. 6-in. Cream or Gray Manila, 6x9, 100 sheets, 
tube, 15c. %-pt. tin can, 40c. 1-pt. tin can, 70c. SR TROIS oii mecciicsti ncn taiercomivenensncie 0 
1-qt. tin can, $1.10. 1-gal. tin can, $3.50 OES, ie ee cs 
PRANG WATER COLORS AND BRUSHES WHITE WATER COLOR PAPER 
The First and Still the Standard 9x12, 100 sheets, per package $0 
BOX No. 8—with 8&8 half pans of semi-moist 12x18, 100 sheets, per package ] 
colors, 50c. Refills, 40¢e¢ per doz. MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 
BOX No. 3A—with 4 hard cakes—red, yel- These Tablets provide the best hand-w 
low, blue, black—40c. Refills, 40c¢ per doz. for Primary Grades. They correlate Drawi: 
PRANG COLORED CRAYONS Paper Cutting, Paper Folding, Outline Cci- 
“Art Education Crayons,’ Box No. 1, § oring and Bookbinding with Word Buildi: 
colors, per box, 10c. Per gross.... .-$14.40 Sentence Construction and reading. F: 
“Crayonex,” Box No. 3, 8 colors, per Tablet is complete in itself, with Outli: 
box, 106, Per: BOSS. cc cece siviacede ee OU Pictures and Vocabulary. Tablets I t 
STICK- PRINTING BOX Price, each, 40c. 
Box with 6 sticks, 3 color caps. Complete GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS 
956, Per GOGO nocd eae $1.80 A graded series of eight “Drawing Bo: 
“ENGINEX” POSTER PAPERS covering work in Drawing, Design and C 
These are the ORIGINAL Poster and Cut- struction, Seautifully illustrated, with 
ting Papers. Light weight, easy to cut and pages printed in 10 colors by the Offs 
paste; 27 standardized and brilliant colors. Process. If you are looking for the |} 
Sample Booklet free. One color package, Drawing Books—you have found them! 
6x12.. 300 sheets, per package.........0.....3 $0.40 Teacher’s Manual for each grade. Books 1 
Assorted package, 9x12, 100 sheets, per each 20c. Books V-VIII, each 25c. Send fer 
package : a Cireular, 
1922 Calumet Avenue, Chicago % 
Order From 3 
Cc. F. WEBER & CoO., San Francisco 3 
CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH, Los Angeles De 
H. S. CROCKER & CO., San Francisco 
Send for new illustrated “Prang Bulletin” 
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reachers all too infrequently engage in any 
work utside of their profession. Contact with 
mmercial and industrial phases of life 

ly good results for the school. Dr. W. F. 

last year instructor in Chemistry in 

irlock High School and Junior College, 
received patents on a new process and 
chinery for the manufacture of hypo- 

of soda and the intermediate and by- 

ts of the chemical. As a chemist Dr. Suth- 

s done some exceptional work, and it 
expected that the processes worked out 

will do much to advance the chemical 

ry, both commercially and educationally. 


\t a former meeting of the N. E. A. a Commit- 
as appointed to consider the “Status of 
school Superintendent.” A preliminary re- 
has been made. It holds that, while edu- 

is, primarily, a state and not merely a 

matter, responsibility must be locally 

ed, and that, as executive officer, the Super- 

ndent should nominate and assign educa- 

il employes, prepare the budget, approve 

ng plans, determine subjects of instruc- 

tion and formulate educational policies. In the 

| report it is the purpose to formulate rec- 

endations as to legislation needed to secure 
mity in school administration. 


in memory of the Soldiers, Sailors and Ma- 

rines Who enlisted in the World War, the Santa 

M Board of Education has erected on the 

xrounds an Open-air Theater. In present- 

to the citizens of Santa Monica, Super- 

ent Rebok made the address, on “Ameri- 

ils.’ They were patriotic, scholarly and 

ve sentiments. “The ideals of the Re- 

rise above the traditions of American 

and the American people were will- 

put to the supreme test whether this na- 

any nation, conceived in liberty, and 

ed to the proposition that all men are 
equal should long endure.” 


William James Sidis, much exploited in the 
press a few years ago, graduating from 
i at 15 years of age, was, for a time, 

of the faculty of Rice Institute, Texas. 
t present employed by San Diego to com- 
library of statistics for the use of the 
Commission, 


Excluding those in school, college and mu- 
iere are in the United States 192 libra- 
10,000 volumes or more. Their total index 
0,000 volumes. Of this class, California 
libraries with 2,282,000 volumes. Both in 
iia and in the United States as a whole 
re many libraries smaller whose aggre- 
uld yet total hundreds of thousands of 

specially if the school and college 

r special collections be added, the ag- 
would probably approach 50,000,000 
lien one considers that the middle class 

ns have a larger use in proportion to 

mbers, the educational service fur- 
this means is enormous. 
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The Heel of 
Achilles 


S everyone knows, chil- 
dren are the greatest ego- 
tists in the world. When 
some youthful Rembrandt pro- 
duces an uncertain cow or a 
Macaulay his essay on “My 
Summer Vacation,” he has 
CREATED something and he 
shares in the honors and the 
pride of all geniuses! 
The easiest way to stimulate 
a child’s work is through his 
pride. Give him the means by 
which he can produce the best 
looking work and you give him 
a motive that he cannot resist. 
For either pen or pencil, Bank 
Stock School Stationery gives 
a finished work that pleases 
teacher and pupil. 


Bank Stock 


Composition Books 

Filler Tablets 

Notebooks 

Music Blanks 
Stenographer’s Notebooks 
School Supplies 


The paper that’s good 
for the eyes 





The Mysell-Rollins 


Bank Note Company 
32 Clay St. 


San Francisco 
Makers 
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THE SCHOOL THAT FITs 
FOR BUSINESS LIFE 


STOCKTON COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Stockton, California 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 










° 9 Kindergarten feces 

Miss Barnard oe chool INSTITUTE OF MUSIG 
STATE ACCREDITED of San Francisco 
(STATE ACC oe =D) . Open Throughout the Summer 

Personal Interview Required Foot, Advantages—Same Curriculum 

: ’ : : or Catalogue and Information Address 

Completion of two years University ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 

work essential ’ Kohler & Chase Bldg. 
2748 Ashby Avenue Phone Berkeley 9189 26 O'Farrell St. San Francisco 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Affiliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., San 
Francisco. Lee F. Randolph, Director. 
Thorough courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture; Design, Crafts, Commercial Art and 
other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 
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. 


Enroll Your Name on the Heald 
Register 


A Heald Business Training 
will make your services more 
valuable—whether you decide 
to follow the teaching profes- 
sion or enter the business field. 


| 
| 
Teachers: | 
| 
| 
| 





SPECIAL BUSINESS COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Day or Night Classes Individual Instruction 
HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
’ 
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Maintaining their custom of former years, 


Company published this summer a 
of Faculty and Students at the Uni- 
Summer Schools at Berkeley and Los 
and in armissue of the Daily Califor- 
an interesting commentary upon the 


nt 
ni. 


it has been claimed that Del Norte school 


Colorado, was the largest consolidated 
in the world. It covers 585 square miles, 
re than half the size of the state of 
Island. Now comes Crane, Oregon, re- 
1 district 140 miles long by 50 miles 
bracing 7,000 square miles, or 4,480,000 
is 5.6 times the size of little Rhody. 
ticut and Delaware are each smaller. 
sey and Massachusetts are about 18 
and New Hampshire and Vermont but 
d larger. Crane has an assessed valua- 
$7,500,000 and a school tax of 1.2 mills. 
tains a four-year high school, equipped 
mercial, manual training and domestic 
work. 


The Seeretary of the National Kindergarten 


Association is authority for the statement that 





ia has more kindergartens in propor- 
population than has any other part of 
intry. Stimulated by our experience it 
similar legislation, with a measure of 
has been undertaken in Nevada, Maine, 
\rizona, Kansas, Wisconsin and Pennsyl- 
Mrs. Irving Grant Davis, Field Secretary 
state, has offices at Redlands. It is not 
sible, naturally, to give exact figures, as 
hools or classes are being frequently 
hed. But the latest figures give Califor- 
schools, enrolling 43,000 children, be- 
ur and six years of age. The state’s 
xe is given as 31.7; New York follows 
per cent; New Jersey, 29.07; Arkansas 
west with two tenths of one per cent 

e tots in these classes. 


One comparatively new direction which the 
tion of disabled veterans is taking is 
ng for the United States forest service. 
said they are making good. The teach- 


ng indamentals is found necessary before 


berg 


vocational training begins; but the 
enthusiastic in the undertaking. 


This office is indebted to Mr. George Schultz- 
Salinas for the use of a personal letter 
ng country school consolidation, from 
W. Miller, President of the Board of 
of Orange Township, Iowa. It is a 
regret that lack of space prohibits 
Statement entire. The district com- 
sections in two townships. There are 
taught by 9 teachers. The plant in- 
res of ground, the school house, the 
ent’s home, janitor’s house, a barn 
ms on the 12 transportation routes, 
equipments for teaching agricul- 
roject way, manual training, domes- 
and sewing. The entire cost has been 
‘00. A literary society is maintained 





Billions are Totaled 
with Esterbrooks 


Esterbrooks—the twelve most 
popular pens in the world— 
are built on the experience of 
sixty odd years of service. 
They meet the writing needs 
of a world of users. 
Esterbrook pioneered in metal 
pen manufacture and through 
foresight, workmanship and 
fair prices climbed to the 
leadership these twelve main- 
tain. 

Throughout the world of ac- 
counting no pen is more popu- 
lar than this Esterbrook No. 
14 Bank Pen, with its fine 
clear stroke that needs so lit- 
tle blotting. It carries enough 
ink for many columns, writes 
finely and lasts long in daily 
service. 

Choose from the dealer’s dis- 
play case. Then order by num- 
ber for safety’s sake. And buy 
by the box—it will pay you. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


Estotrook PENS 









































bath) guns Ficveroa st 
singje W!! B.CLARK, Frop. 


| Depot Cars Pass The Door 





quiet, homelike, con- 
genial, morally and 
physically clean, free 
from the spectacular; 
an hotel you can safe- 
ly patronize and rec- 
ommend; particularly 
attractive to women 
traveling alone. 


GARAGE CONNECTED RATES 


oo. oo 

Caré NEXT Door|?!* to54* 
MODERN > 
Caged 
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savmenmumnntniseelias 
| C.F. WEBER & OD, /Heneannettns 


Sheldon Quality Equipment Weber Superior Service 















The Sheldon Laboratory Furniture is constructed to give a maximum 
of continuous satisfactory service. Each piece has been carefully designed 
and constructed to meet the most exacting requirements of school work 

The new catalog of Sheldon Laboratory Equipment is now ready f 
distribution. Just write us for a copy. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE AGENCY | 
985 Market Street 222-224 So. Los Angeles Street | 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





for the entire population, making the school a 


Supplementary Arithmetic Problems 


in Pamphlet Form 


SAVE THE TEACHER’S TIME 
FOR TEACHING 

{ Time is also saved for the Pupils as 
they do not have to copy problems from 
the blackboard. 

q These Britton Pamphlets have been in 
use for years and their popularity is 
growing. 

q Astonishingly Low in Price, too. Price 
List upon request. 


The Britton Printing Co. 
208 CAXTON BUILDING  CLEVEL‘\D 


real community center. Among the noticeable 
good results, it is mentioned that it keeps the 
boys and girls, with the more fit schooling, on 
the farms permanently, the population is sta- 
bilized, farm land has increased in value, and 
there has been developed a closer co-operation 


among teachers, pupils and patrons. 


Coincident with the making of an additional 
gift of $17,400,000 to the Carnegie Institute at 





Pittsburgh comes an announcement of plans for 
developing there a great technical institute 
available for young men, and particularly those 


in moderate circumstances. The action is by the 





Carnegie Corporation. 





— 


‘ . or ena . VISUAL INSTRUCTION IS THE ESSEN- 
Those who should receive the Sierra Educa- TIAL BASIS OF EDUCATION 

tional News regularly are earnestly requested 
to notify us at once of any change of address. a 


> 


This is specially important, as Postmasters do 
not forward second-class matter. In all cases, 


give both the old and the new address. If any 
number of the News does not reach you prompt- 





are used by 
University of Califor: 
yerintendents and Principals are urged to ask Stanford University 
Davis Agricultural Col : 
and other large institutions all over the 
and if not, to notify us. The magazine is mailed country, and are giving universal satis- 
faction. Distributed by 


ly, notify us and another copy will be sent. Su- 
teachers if the magazine is received regularly, 


to all members of the Association. Do not neg- 


lect to renew your membership through your Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


local officials, thus assuring a subscription to 121-127 Golden Gate Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
the Sierra Educational News. 
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You will be interested 
in 


The Pruning Book 


HE need for a book that would tell the story of pruning in the 

most universal of all languages, that of pictures, prompted the 

development of that plan in the following pages . . . With this 
end in view, the writer has endeavored to secure the best photographs 
showing the representative good and bad pruning from various sections 
of the United States. . . . When these were secured, the text was 
built around them ... 
“This ‘Pruning Book’ answers most of the every day questions regarding 
pruning and was so planned to cover as broad a field as possible in a 
byok of its size .. .” 


Some of the section headings of the 
book are these: 


History of Pruning 

General Principles of Pruning 
Forest and Shade Tree Pruning 
Planting of Trees 

Fruit Trees 

Small Fruit Pruning 

Shrubs 

Hedges 





Tools Used in Pruning 





We believe that this book will be of interest to any 
one who sees it. We believe that it will be of par- 
ticular walue to instructors and pupils in Agricul- 
tural courses, Biology and Nature courses, Forestry 
and Tree-care courses, and for general reading assign- 
ments, 


The book is for free distribution. May we send you 
copies? 


ADDRESS: 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


Department N 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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2119 ALLSTON WAY 
CALIFORNIA 





Work at tiome Work in School 


THE INDUSTRIAL ART SCHOOL 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


Opened in August with a larger faculty, added 
equipment and new courses. 


Day and Evening Classes for Adults. 


Saturday Morning Classes for Children 
and Adults. 


Courses in Drawing and Painting, Commercial 
| and Costume Design, Interior Decoration 

i] and the Crafts in Textiles, Clay, Wood 

| and the Metals. 


Trains Supervisors and Teachers of the Arts and 
Crafts for the Elementary and High Schools. 


Many of our graduates hold responsible and 
lucrative positions in the business and 
educational worlds. 


Illustrated catalog sent on request 
F. H. Meyer, Director of the 


